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COMMENTARY 


A Credo of Conservatism 


By Robert C. Tucker 


THE NEW DRAFT PROGRAM of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party is far more than a program in the specific 
sense of the word. Covering past and present as well as 
the projected future, treating of capitalism as well as 
communism, of foreign as well as internal policy, it 
offers an apologia for the Soviet regime and its actions 
over the years, a blueprint of sorts indicating the future 
directions of Soviet policy, and a general redefinition of 
the articles of faith for a Soviet or Moscow-oriented 
Communist in the year 1961. 

Its audience is the world, but more especially, it would 
seem, the Communist part—and parties—of the world. 
For the Khrushchev regime, it is a piece of good fortune 
that the decision of well over twenty years ago to revise 
the 1919 Program went unrealized for so long. This, 
fortuitously, has made it possible to bring out the new 
compendium of orthodoxy at atime when it is badly 
needed in Moscow’s struggle to preserve Soviet political 
and ideological ascendancy in world communism, pri- 
marily against the pretensions of Peking. In the draft Pro- 
gram the CPSU calls itself “‘the party of scientific com- 
munism.” It emphasizes that the USSR is leading the 
march toward communism, being the first country to 
enter the epoch of “full-scale construction” of commu- 
nism, and that its path to the goal is the only right one. 
Written all over this enormous document is the sensitiv- 
ity of the Soviet Russian Communists to considerations 
of status, especially involving their claim that Soviet Rus- 
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sia remains the fountainhead of ideas, strategies and 
practical leadership in world Communist affairs. Whether 
this claim to continued rightful tenure of the role of 
leader, teacher and model will be accepted as valid by all 
Communist regimes and parties may not become fully 
clear until the “secret” speeches at the forthcoming 22nd 
Soviet Party Congress are leaked to the world. 
Khrushchev’s name goes unmentioned in the text of 
the new Program, as if to underscore the rather strong 
statement in the final section against the “cult of the in- 
dividual” and in favor of the “Leninist principle of col- 
lective leadership.” Yet the imprint of Khrushchev’s 
political orientation lies clearly upon it. His innovations 
in internal policy, such as the development of the virgin 
lands and the establishment of the regional economic 
councils and reorganization of the MTS (Machine 
Tractor Stations) , are duly approved. His ideas in regard 
to revitalizing the Soviet bureaucratic machine receive 
further elaboration. Even agrogorods are back in fashion, 
though under a new name (“‘agrarian-industrial com- 
plexes”) and only as a distant goal. And Khrushchevian 
over-optimism as to the potentialities of economic prog- 
ress under the existing system is evident in various 
places. A case in point is the assertion that the USSR 
will surpass the United States in per capita production 
(including agricultural production) by 1970. Another 
is the promise to raise the national income by nearly 250 
percent in ten years and by 500 percent in twenty. 


PART ONE of the draft Program surveys the situation 
and prospects of the non-Communist world, which is 
viewed as being in “transition from capitalism to com- 
munism.” Much of it is a repetition of tired platitudes 
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that bear little if any relation to reality (e.g., “Life has 
fully confirmed the Marxist thesis of increasing prole- 
tarization in capitalist society’). However, the need to 
deal with the “transition” affords the framers of the 
document an opportunity to restate for the edification of 
all Communists everywhere the principal theses of the 
Khrushchevian ideology of foreign policy, including the 
thesis that despite the inevitability of Communist revolu- 
tion in all countries, ‘‘It is possible to avert a world war 

” Though no mention of the fact is made, this 
formally revises the position taken in the 1919 Program 
asserting the inevitability of “imperialist wars” that 
would tend to turn into world wars. 

The characteristic ambivalence of the Khrushchevian 
doctrine of foreign affairs is very noticeable in the draft 
Program. It calls for the cessation of the cold war, but 
breathes the spirit of cold war in the crude and violent 
language of many of its passages (e.g., ‘The imperialist 
camp is preparing the most horrible crime against hu- 
manity—a world thermonuclear war . . .”). It says that 
peaceful coexistence is an objective necessity, but depicts 
it as a hostile relationship, indeed as a “specific form 
of class struggle.” Again, wars can and must be averted, 
but “liberation wars against imperialism” are desirable. 
Socialist revolutions can take place without civil war and 
armed violence, and perhaps even by monetary transac- 
tion, but one must also bear in mind the possibility of a 
“non-peaceful transition to socialism.” Nationalism de- 
serves every support by the Communists when it is anti- 
Western in character (‘‘anti-imperialist’” is the word 
used), but inside “‘socialist countries” it is a weapon of 
international reaction and must be combatted with all 
firmness. Anti-communism is a heinous ideology devised 
for purposes of ideological warfare, but anti-capitalism is 
entirely praiseworthy and necessary: “The Communist 
Party will go on exposing the anti-popular reactionary na- 
ture of capitalism and all attempts to draw pretty pictures 
of the capitalist system.” Like the petty bourgeois whom 
Marx described in one of his letters as a “living contra- 
diction,” the present-day Communist of Khrushchevian 
persuasion is Monsieur On the One Hand and On the 
Other Hand. 


UNLIKE THE PARTY programs of 1903 and 1919, 
which were primarily concerned with the immediate 
rather than the ultimate goals of the Communist move- 
ment, the new Program directly addresses itself to the 
task of achieving full communism in the USSR. Part 
Two, entitled “Tasks of the CPSU in the Construction 
of a Communist Society,” starts with the declaration that 
the building of such a society has now become the “im- 
mediate practical task” of the Soviet people, and it ends 
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with the solemn affirmation: ‘The present generation of 
Soviet people will live under communism!” The com. 
munism that they will live under is described as a 
“highly organized” classless society founded on public 
property and composed of socially equal people who 
work voluntarily according to their abilities and receive 
according to their needs. It might be mentioned in pass. 
ing that no reference is made here to a point that Marx 
considered essential in the definition of ultimate com- 
munism, viz., the abolition of the division of labor in all 
its forms. 


Although it gives solemn assurance that the present 
generation of Soviet people will enter the promised land 
of Communist society, the new Program does not specify 
a target date for the entry. Indeed, it is evidently predi- 
cated on the assumption that this will be a rather long- 
lived generation of Soviet people. For it projects the 
years 1961-1980 as the epoch of full-scale construction 
of communism, at the end of which only the foundations 
but not the edifice itself will have been built. Thus, by 
1980 there will have been created “the material pre- 
requisites for completing im the subsequent period the 
transition to the communist principle of distribution ac- 
cording to needs’ (italics added). Communism itself, 
as distinguished from the building of it, lies beyond the 
horizon—an ever-receding utopia. 


The new Program, then, is a prospectus, not for life 
under full communism, but rather for the coming two 
decades of “full-scale construction.” What it envisages 
for this period is essentially a huge improvement of liv- 
ing standards, indeed the creation of a genuine Soviet 
welfare state with heavy accent on the provision of goods 
and services through the public sector. An abundance of 
variegated food products is to be available by the end 
of the period. Every family (‘‘including newlyweds” !) 
is to be provided by then with a separate apartment of 
its own, and rent-free at that. Collective farmers will be 
receiving paid vacations as well as old-age pensions and 
sickness and disability benefits. Medicines will be issued 
free of charge. Free lunches will be served in schools 
and places of work. Electrical household appliances will 
be abundantly available to lighten the labor of women 
in the home, and so forth. In effect, communism as of 
1980 is to mean the Soviet regime plus living standards 
as high or higher than those now enjoyed in the most 
advanced Western welfare states. 


Considering the chronic agricultural difficulties, the 
desperately overcrowded housing conditions of the great 
majority of citizens, the abysmal poverty of some, the 
ubiquitous shortages of essential consumer goods, and 
the growth of the Soviet population by three million of 
more each year, this goal is a highly ambitious one in- 
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deed. The question is whether it is a serious and real- 
istic target, or merely one more set of grandiose promises 
destined to go unfulfilled like so many previous ones 
made by the Soviet government to the peoples of Russia. 
Unfortunately, there is ground to believe that it is rather 
the latter than the former. For some evidence on this 
score we have to look no farther than the text of the new 
Program itself. 


ONE WOULD HAVE thought that a plan of all-out 
improvement of living standards would necessitate—at 
the very least—a shift in Soviet economic policy towards 
substantially greater emphasis on light industry and con- 
sumer goods production. But of this there is little sign in 
the new Program—notwithstanding Khrushchev’s re- 
ported statement at the opening of the British trade ex- 
hibition in Moscow to the effect that from now on heavy 
and light industry in Russia will develop at the same 
tempo. The Program, echoing the formula in vogue in 
the latter Stalin period, says the chief economic task 
of the next twenty years is to create the “material-tech- 
nical base” of communism. And in this connection it 
places very heavy emphasis on the need for “further 
development of heavy industry.” As if to accentuate the 
point, it sets the colossal task of raising Soviet steel ca- 
pacity to 250 million tons annually by 1980. It says at 
a later point that ‘‘efforts” will be made to ensure the 
rapid growth of consumer goods production, but the 
theme of the need for continued development of Soviet 
heavy industry and basic technology is the dominating 
one. Indeed, by comparison with the present blueprint 
of economic policy during the full-scale building of com- 
munism, Malenkov’s speech of August 8, 1953, which 
called for a serious and systematic Soviet effort to raise 
living standards by developing light industry and con- 
sumer goods production, was a revolutionary document. 
There is no “new course” in the new Program. 

Not only in economic policy but in very many other 
areas as well, a fundamental conservatism is the leading 
characteristic of the Program. The section on agriculture 
states the party’s intention to preserve the existing insti- 
tutional structure of £olkhozy and sovkhozy, while grad- 
ually eliminating the differences between them and pav- 
ing the way for the voluntary(!) abandonment by the 
collective farmers of their private garden plots. We see 
the conservative tendency, too, in the declaration that 
commodity-money relations must be preserved intact all 
through the epoch of the building of communism, and 
that prices must always allow “a certain profit for every 
normally operating enterprise’ (in contrast to the 1919 
Program, which called for the steady replacement of 
trade by state distribution of goods and for early pre- 





paratory measures leading to the “destruction of 
money.” ) 

Again, the pronouncement on future nationality 
policy suggests no significant changes, and the section on 
literature and art affirms the continued validity of the 
principles of ‘‘socialist realism.” The conservative char- 
acter of the Program is also reflected in what it says—as 
well as what it omits saying—in the section on relations 
between the various countries building socialism or com- 
munism. Though it refers to tendencies toward the crea- 
tion in the indefinite future of a “world communist 
economy” as foreseen by Lenin, it refrains from any 
suggestion that a political merger of these countries 
should take place or even begin in the foreseeable future. 


THE SECTIONS OF the Program dealing with the de- 
velopment of the Soviet state and the Communist Party 
in the coming period have been so drafted as to imply 
that exciting changes are in store or already in progress, 
but in point of fact they contain little, if anything, to 
contradict the interpretation of the Program as basically 
conservative in nature. For example, the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat’ is said to have fulfilled its historic 
mission and to have undergone transformation into a 
“state of the whole people,” but the state is not due to 
wither away pending the “complete victory of commu- 
nism” in the still indefinite future. This is an adjust- 
ment in the ideological system that carries no apparent 
implications affecting the political system. The new 
formula (“‘state of the whole people’) does, of course, 
contradict the Marxist view of the state as a strictly re- 
pressive mechanism that is always the agency of one 
class and that will vanish as soon as class division and an- 
tagonism have been brought to an end after world-wide 
Communist revolution. But this contradiction has long 
been implicit in the Soviet doctrine of the Soviet type of 
state as an institution that combines class-repressive with 
various non-repressive functions, such as those of eco- 
nomic administration and cultural construction. The new 
formula simply makes explicit and official a long-stand- 
ing departure of Soviet political doctrine from Marxist 
theory. 

Of greater interest and significance are the various 
provisions relating to the soviets, the so-called social or- 
ganizations, and the Communist Party. They plainly 
merit the closest and most detailed analysis by students 
of Soviet political institutions, especially in the light of 
whatever information is forthcoming on the manner of 
their implementation. On the whole, however, they do 
not reveal any intent to introduce serious changes in the 
existing Soviet political system. The most novel and 
notable of the political provisions are those that es- 
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tablish the principle of regular rotation of membership 
in public bodies, including party committees from bottom 
to top, and the companion principle of a limitation 
(with appropriate exceptions of course) on the number 
of successive terms of office permitted. This will perhaps 
be a healthy development, if adhered to steadily over a 
lengthy period of years. But such circulation within the 
elite will in no way disturb the self-perpetuating charac- 
ter of the Soviet oligarchy. 

Moreover, it is not at all apparent how it could have 
the effect—attributed to it in the Program—of reinforc- 
ing collective leadership and excluding the possibility of 
“excessive concentration of power in the hands of indi- 
vidual officials.” As for the further provision that re- 
moval from the party Central Committee shall require a 
two-thirds vote of the Central Committee membership, 


conducted by secret ballot, the only novelty is the secrecy 
rule—and it is not at all clear just how effective this 
tule will be in practice. If a personal dictatorship 
similar to Stalin’s is avoided in the coming period in 
Russia, it will not be because of safeguards established by 
the new Party Program and Rules. 

Despite the impression of radicalism created by its 
use of revolutionary phraseology, the new Communist 
Manifesto is, in its underlying significance, a credo of 
Soviet conservatism. It is the political expression of a 
ruling and possessing class which wants to project an 
image of a Soviet Russia on the march—and towards 
full communism at that—but which, in actuality, is con- 
cerned most of all with the preservation, without radical 
change, of the existing institutional structure and its 
associated pattern of power, policy, and privilege. 


Khrushchev on Independence 


Yes, for some... . 


The nationalism of an oppressed nation contains a general democratic element directed against 
oppression, and Communists support it, recognizing it as historically justified at the given 
stage. It expresses itself in efforts of oppressed nations to liberate themselves from the imperialist 
yoke and to attain national independence and national rebirth. 


The CPSU considers it its international obligation to assist people marching on the path of 
winning and strengthening national independence. .. . 


Political independence can be maintained only by people who have won democratic rights and 
freedoms and are actively participating in administering the state. 


But for those under Soviet control. .. . 


—CPSU Draft Program, Part |, Section VI. 


Nationalism damages the common interests of the socialist commonwealth and, above all, 
harms the people of the country in which it is displayed, insofar as its separation from the 
socialist camp hampers its development, deprives it of the opportunity to utilize the advantages 
of the world socialist system and encourages the attempts of imperialist powers to utilize 


nationalistic tendencies for their own aims. 


—CPSU Draft Program, Part I, Section Ill. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA 


Peking’s Recognition of Crisis 


By H. F. Schurmann 


FOR SOME TIME NOW world interest in Communist 
affairs has been so centered in policy differences between 
Moscow and Peking that scant attention has been paid to 
the development within Communist China of a new crisis 
of far-reaching proportions. The crisis is essentially 
economic and seems to reflect, in large measure, the 
failure of the policies and methods initiated with such 
fanfare in 1958 under the banner of the ‘Great Leap 
Forward.” Its result has been to force the Peking regime 
into a further retreat from the policies of the Leap—a 
retreat which, in fact, appears tantamount to a major 
shift affecting not only matters of basic economic policy 
but also the organizational role of the party. The crisis 
has also had significant repercussions in other areas, 
especially that of public morale. The present article, 
after briefly summarizing the main aspects of the crisis, 
will discuss the basic concepts which underlay the Great 
Leap Foward and then examine the latest policy changes 
and their implications. 


Nature of the Crisis 


Just as agriculture was the key to the Great Leap, so 
it is the focal point of the present crisis. Ever since the 
Eighth Plenum of the CPC Central Committee in August 
1959, when revised figures for 1958 crops were issued, 
it has been known that the Great Leap did not produce 
the extraordinary increases in agricultural production that 
had originally been claimed. The greater emphasis 
placed on agriculture in 1960, under the slogan “agri- 
culture is the basis and industry the leader,” was a 
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organization in Communist China. 


further indication of the regime’s growing concern with 
problems in that sector. However, there was no official 
acknowledgment of a crisis in agriculture until late last 
year, when Chou En-lai admitted to the American jour- 
nalist Edgar Snow that 1959 and 1960 had been years 
of ‘the most serious natural calamities that China has 
encountered in the 20th century.” + 

Since the August 1959 revision, no new figures for 
agricultural production have been made public. Judging, 
however, from policy changes in Peking as well as from 
fragmentary reports in the Chinese Communist press and 
accounts of travelers and refugees from the mainland 
coming into Hong Kong, food shortages undoubtedly 
reached serious proportions. All refugees report difficul- 
ties in getting food, even with ration coupons. Letters 
from mainland relatives to Chinese in Hong Kong con- 
stantly request food packages, and Hong Kong food 
stores display large banners announcing the handling of 
such shipments. Although there is a shortage of basic 
grains, the worst problem seems to be an even more des- 
perate shortage of “supplemental food items” (fx- 
shibp’in). Besides edible oils, sugar, and preserved 
foods, which are the principal items sent from Hong 
Kong, meat also is very scarce. Such supplemental items, 
according to reports, are often obtainable only on a 
doctor’s prescription. 

From all the writer’s conversations with refugees 
entering Hong Kong from neighboring Kwangtung 
province, conditions do not appear to have reached the 
point of general starvation such as often occurred during 
earlier periods of famine in China. In recent months 
also, there have been indications of a slight easing of the 
food situation, but the improvement apparently has not 
been enough to make much difference. There is acute 
malnutrition, and such diseases as beri-beri and night 


1 Hsinwan-pao (Hong Kong), November 16, 1960. 





blindness are common—probably accounting for the 
steps taken by the regime to reduce hours of labor, par- 
ticularly at night. Besides food, textiles derived from 
agricultural raw materials are also in very short supply, 
as attested to by the tattered clothes worn by refugees. 


THE BASIC CRISIS in agriculture thus continues to be 
the most serious problem facing the regime, but there are 
other economic difficulties as well. Acute shortages of 
materials and supplies have been reported in many in- 
dustries. The shortage of raw cotton for textile manu- 
facture is undoubtedly due to the drop in agricultural 
production, while other shortages seem to be caused by 
transportation difficulties. For example, many industries 
are reported short of coal despite increased coal produc- 
tion. Minister of Communications Wang Shou-tao ad- 
mitted that because transport facilities had been “pulling 
a lot and running fast” during the Great Leap, there had 
been some “neglect of maintenance and repair.” ? Po I- 
po, Chairman of the State Economic Commission, has 
urged the need “to increase further the production of 
coal, oil, iron and non-ferrous ores, chemical raw ma- 
terials, and metalloids.” * Oil in particular, all reports 
agree, has been in extremely short supply. Above all, the 
“high-speed” development of industrial production dur- 
ing the Great Leap produced imbalances between quan- 
tity and quality, as evidenced by Po’s further announce- 
ment that ‘a leap forward in respect to quality and 
variety of industrial products will be a major task on the 
industrial front during the coming two to three years.” 

All this indicates that serious problems also exist in 
the industrial sector in spite of official claims that the 
goals of the second Five-Year Plan (1958-62) were al- 
ready achieved for heavy industry by the end of 1960. 
With reduced investment, these problems will have to be 
overcome with existing resources. At the same time, the 
Great Leap seems to have adversely affected Communist 
China’s foreign trade. Exports to Hong Kong, for ex- 
ample, dropped sharply in 1959, although they picked 
up somewhat in 1960. Trade with the USSR is shrouded 
in mystery, but there is evidence of serious difficulties 
there also.* 

Another aspect of the crisis, evidently of much con- 
cern to Peking, is the growing alienation of important 
segments of the population. In his report to the Ninth 
CC Plenum last January, State Planning Commission 


2 Jen-min jib-pao (hereafter cited as ]MJP), May 26, 1961. 

3 Hungch’i (Red Flag), No. 3-4, 1961, p. 20. 

*1690-nen no Chukyo (Communist China in 1960), Tokyo, 
1961, p. 438; Hong Kong, Report for the Year 1960, Hong 
Kong, 1961, p. 373; South China Morning Post, July 6, 1961, 
p. 25. 
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Chairman Li Fu-ch’un admitted the existence of elements 
“who have taken advantage of the difficulties created by 
natural calamities and shortcomings in basic-level work 
to carry out destructive activities,’ and he complained 
also that many still did not understand that the party’s 
policy on the communes is based on “the principles of 
exchange for fair prices, distribution according to work, 
and work-more-earn-more.” > Despite occasional sensa- 
tional reports in the Hong Kong press, however, the 
problem does not seem to be one of active revolt, but 
rather of apathy, “withdrawal of effort,” and growing 
disillusionment in the prospects for the future, especially 
among the peasantry and the intellectuals. 

The present crisis thus has three main aspects: (1) 
an acute nationwide shortage of food caused by a combi- 
nation of natural disasters and the disruptive effect of the 
policies of the Leap on agriculture; (2) major deficien- 
cies in industry resulting from raw-material shortages, 
transportation difficulties, excessive emphasis on quanti- 
tative increases in production at the expense of quality, 
and general lack of coordination and careful planning; 
and (3) a serious slackening of effort and sense of com- 


mitment on the part of the peasantry and the intellec- | 


tuals. 


Basic Concepts of the Great Leap 


It is not generally realized that Communist China's 
second Five-Year Plan, which set the course to become 
known as the Great Leap Forward, inaugurated a pattern 
of development at considerable variance with that of the 
first Five-Year Plan and which deviated sharply, in its 
organizational concepts, from the Soviet model. The 
basic organizational ideas of the first Five-Year Plan had 
largely been straight borrowings from the USSR. This 
was a matter not of choice but of necessity, for the 
center of gravity of Chinese economic development lay 
in Manchuria, where Soviet influence and the regional 
power of Kao Kang brought into being a system hardly 
different from that of the USSR. Thus, the first Five- 
Year Plan concentrated on heavy industry, which meant 
that economic development was pushed most vigorously 
in a few favored regions, particularly Manchuria. Great 


bureaucratic and technocratic structures arose, character: | 


ized by rigorous centralism. Detailed centralized plan- 


ning was emphasized. The dominant principle of in- | 


dustrial management was the Soviet “single-directot 
system,” which gave considerable weight to the economic 
bureaucracy, with a consequent diminution of the power 
of the local party committees in certain areas. That the 
committees must not interfere in managerial functions 


5 JMJP, January 21, 1961. 
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was a common admonition in those days. Land reform 
and a measure of ‘‘cooperativization” were carried out in 
China’s vast agricultural areas, but the basic policy, as in 
the USSR, was to treat agriculture simply as a source of 
capital accumulation for industrial development.® 


Paradoxically, at the very time that Peking achieved 
centralization of the state apparatus in 1954, a counter- 
process started to shift decision-making power back to 
the party organs. As early as February 1954, the Fourth 
Plenum called for strengthening the role of the party 
committees in all basic-level organizations. With the 
announcement of the elimination of the Kao-Jao “anti- 
patty group” in March 1955, the policy of reinforcing 
the party’s leadership at all levels intensified. The 
Eighth Party Congress of September 1956 marked the 
end of one organizational period and the beginning of a 
new one. 


The new policy was ‘‘the mass line.” Concretely, this 
meant several things. Excessively detailed and central- 
ized planning was to be abandoned in favor of greater 
decision-making autonomy at the lower levels. The 
earlier policy of unequal regional development was to be 
replaced by one of simultaneous development of all 
areas of China; the entire society was to participate in 
the economic and social revolution. The role of manipu- 
lative leadership in this vast process was to devolve en- 
tirely on the party, which would wield supreme authority 
in all organized units. The Soviet “‘single-director sys- 
tem’ was explicitly rejected in favor of ‘‘factory-director 
responsibility under the collective leadership of the party 
committee.’” All major decisions affecting economic en- 
terprises were to be made by the party committees, and 
not by management alone. 


Late in 1957, this process was carried a step farther by 
a series of decrees effecting a far-reaching decentraliza- 
tion of decision-making functions in industry, commerce, 
and finance. Lower-echelon economic functionaries ac- 
quired wide powers to modify and alter plans within 
loosely defined limits.* Naturally, this meant increased 
power for the party committees, which held decisive 
authority at the unit enterprise level. Ch’ianli hsiafang 
—downward transfer of authority—was the slogan of 
the time. Indeed, it became a continuing movement, for 
from then until the end of 1960 there was a steady reduc- 
tion and dispersion of administrative staffs. Central gov- 
ernment functionaries were transferred to the provinces, 
administrative personnel to the production line, city 


6 The author will deal with this subject more fully in an article 
to be published later under the title, “Organizational Contrasts 
between Communist China and the Soviet Union.” See also an 
article already published in Asian Survey, May 1961, pp. 5-11. 

" Jen-min shouts’e 1958, pp. 461-62, 551, 568. 








cadres to the countryside. Around the same time articles 
appeared expounding the idea of “integrated economic 
regions’ —chingchi hsiehtso-ch’é. It was suggested that 
China be divided into seven such regions, each with its 
own basic industrial and communications structure, and 
there was even talk of creating integrated economic units 
at the sub-provincial level. 


IN SUM, the organizational development which pre- 
ceded the Great Leap was marked by two basic tenden- 
cies: (1) a massive strengthening of the party’s leader- 
ship functions throughout the system as a whole; and 
(2) a gradual decentralization of economic decision- 
making authority to the lower-echelon units. 

If the first Five-Year Plan period had essentially been 
one of imitation of the Soviet model, the second saw 
the Chinese Communists embark on their own “road to 
socialism” employing their own organizational methods. 
The new organizational approach called for the activa- 
tion of basic-level organizations through the nuclei of 
party and activist groups rather than bureaucratic ma- 
nipulation from the center, which for the most part has 
been the Soviet method. Herein lay the real significance 
of “the mass line”: the pendulum swung from an es- 
sentially Soviet modus operandi of “centralism’” to an 
essentially Chinese one of “‘democracy” (i.e., mass ac- 
tion) .° 

These developments set the stage for the Great Leap 
Forward and the introduction of the communes. The 
rejection of excessive, centralized planning—symbolized 
by Li Fu-ch’un’s declaration at the Eighth Party Congress 
that ‘‘we must overcome the fault of watching too much 
and too tightly’—was to open the way for basic-level 
economic units to plunge forward, “‘setting targets, 
breaking them, and setting them again.” Leadership was 
to be exercised by the party through its committees in 
industry rather than by the economic bureaucracy. The 
build-up of rural party cadres, enhanced by the Asiafang 
of great numbers of urban cadres to the villages, created 
the organizational basis for initiating a vast “‘mass-level 
movement.” The dynamic nucleus of the economic ef- 
fort was to lie in the basic units, and even more so in 
the smallest work teams. Each unit and each team was 
to be led by dedicated party cadres with full authority 
over its members and considerable power to make auton- 
omous decisions in the interest of the rapid achievement 
of targets. 


8 Hsin Chienshe, No. 10, 1958, pp. 45-51; Chingchi yenchiu, 
No. 1, 1958, pp. 18-21. 

9 On the organizational significance of “democracy,” see author's 
article, “Organizational Principles of the Chinese Communists,” 
The China Quarterly, April-June 1960, pp. 54-57. 


The general outlines of the Great Leap are well 
known. New industries sprang up throughout China, 
often in areas where rational planning would have dis- 
couraged capital investment. The “backyard steel” cam- 
paign was accompanied by an intensified work effort in 
established industries in order to over-fulfill each pro- 
gressively higher set of production targets. In education, 
pure learning was abandoned in favor of a policy of 
“half study, half work.” But the most far-reaching 
changes came in the countryside. 


The Great Leap Forward 


The communes provided the framework for the revo- 
lution in agriculture. There is no evidence that the 
Central Committee specifically planned the form that 
they should take, but the concept of enlarged agricultural 
units was essentially in line with an earlier, though only 
fragmentary, policy of ‘combining cooperatives” (ping- 
she), and the organizational changes just described laid 
the groundwork for their formation. They developed 
as integrated economic units, and with the establishment 
of commune industries, commune banking facilities, 
commune schools and hospitals, and commune militia, 
they tended in many respects to become “‘little nations” 
(a term actually used to describe them at one time). 
Thus, on the national scale, they represented an extreme 
point in the process of functional decentralization. But 
within the communes themselves rigorous centralization 
prevailed. The commune party committees acquired 
enormous power to manipulate the members: one of the 
basic features was a centralized system of labor allocation 
in which commune members were organized in work 
teams and brigades and assigned wherever their services 
were required. 

The Great Leap Forward was characterized, above all, 
by the “mass movement.” Meetings of work brigades, 
teams, and other small groups at the base level were 
held constantly. Party cadres—who by this time held 
most of the leadership positions right down to the nu- 
clear units—spurred the masses on to ever greater effort. 
It was a period of work and more work, of frenzy, and 
of confidence. The production figures announced late 
in 1958 for both industry and agriculture seemed to con- 
firm the party’s theory that the “‘mass line” could unleash 
vast new productive forces. After all, labor was China’s 
most abundant asset, and the party seemed to have dis- 
covered a device by which it could be brought to bear 
on the economy on a more massive scale than ever before. 
The mainland press constantly talked of the crucial im- 
portance of leadership, not so much at the higher eche- 
lons as at the level of the production brigades and teams. 


Right up to the end of 1960, press reports continued to 
announce transfers of cadres from the higher adminis. 


trative rungs down to the level of the basic working } 


units, 

Even before the end of 1958, however, there were 
signs that the Peking leadership was becoming con- 
cerned over the excesses of the Great Leap and the “com. 


munization” program. Initial modifications of the com- 


mune system were announced following the Sixth 
Plenum late that year, and early in 1959 an enlarged 
meeting of the Politburo at Chengchow adopted the so- 
called “three-level system of ownership’ as the basic 
principle of commune organization, the effect of which 


was to curb the excessive centralization and egalitarian | 
tendencies of the early days.1° The regime also took * 


steps to remedy the breakdown in overall coordination 
of the economy caused by the Leap, promulgating a new 
slogan of “the entire country a single chessboard.” The 
subsequent discovery that 1958 crops had been far 


smaller than originally reported, supplemented by the | 


losses inflicted on agriculture by the natural disasters of 
1959, produced further repercussions, At the National 
People’s Congress in the spring of 1960, Li Fu-ch’un 
enunciated a new policy of greater emphasis on agricul- 
ture as the basis of the national economy. 


Yet, in spite of these evidences of concern, the regime 


continued to proclaim its confidence in the correctness of 
the ‘mass line.” 


cized the recklessness of the Leap. And all through 
1960, writers in mainland publications continued to 
extol the organizational methods of the Leap and Mao 


Tse-tung’s dialectical theories of “mass mobilization” in > 
a tone of almost frenzied enthusiasm and optimism." | 


The publication in September 1960 of the fourth volume 
of Mao’s works, in which these methods and theories 
were expounded and sanctified as Chinese Communist 
orthodoxy, seemed to reaffirm the determination of the 
regime to persist on its existing course. 


Retreat in the Communes 


There is little doubt, however, that the Peking leader- 


ship, behind its public facade of confidence, was deeply X 


preoccupied by the worsening economic crisis during 
1960 and was, in fact, engaged in a soul-searching re- 
examination of its policies. This became quite evident 
when the central party organ Jen-min jib-pao, in two im- | 


The somewhat obscure campaign | 
against “right-wing tendencies” in the fall of 1959 ap- | 
parently was aimed at those ‘“‘planners’” who had ctiti- 


iy 








10 1960-nen no Chukyo, op. cit., pp. 208-09. 
11 For example, JMJP, April 2, 1961. 
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portant editorials published on November 20 and 25, 
1960, announced another major policy change affecting 
the communes. The effect of the new shift was virtually 
to do away with what had been initially one of the basic 
features of commune organization, namely the centralized 
system of labor allocation. 

Under the system as originally instituted in 1958, the 
commune as a whole had been the basic unit of opera- 
tions. This meant that the commune administration was 
empowered not only to coopt workers for construc- 
tion projects such as waterworks and irrigation, but 
also to move them from village to village within the com- 
mune, wherever their labor might be needed. Given the 
Chinese peasant’s traditional attachment to his own vil- 
lage, few aspects of commune policy had aroused such 
resentment as this. The system had already been modi- 
fied early in 1959 by the adoption of the “three-level 
system of ownership,” which made the production bri- 
gade rather than the whole commune the basic opera- 
tional unit. While it lessened the degree of centralization, 
this change was only a partial retreat from the initial 
policy since, in practice, it was the large rather than the 
small production brigade which became the new basis 
of communal labor allocation.1? 

To further clarify the practical effect of the 1959 re- 
vision as well as of the later change in November 1960, 
the two classes of production brigades must be differ- 
entiated more concretely. The large production brigade 
(LPB) has been described as “generally equivalent in 
scale to the original high-level agricultural producers’ 
cooperatives,” 73 embracing anywhere from 200 (or 
slightly less) up to 300 households.1¢ Thus, each LPB 
would appear to correspond to a single large village or a 
group of smaller village communities. The small produc- 
tion brigade (SPB) is equivalent to the former “low- 
level” cooperative, consisting on the average of about 
40 households,*® and thus corresponds to the typical 
small village community. 


WHEREAS THE REVISION of 1959 had shifted cer- 
tain areas of administration from the commune to the 
LPB’s, the new policy announced in November 1960 


12 For some time the term “production brigade” was used to 
cover both large and small brigades. Subsequently, when used 
without indication of size, it designated the LPB. This termino- 
logical confusion was finally resolved in April 1961 by an official 
statement that “production brigade” by itself would henceforth 
refer only to the SPB, and that the LPB would be explicitly so 
designated. JMJP, April 2, 1961. 

13 Ibid, ‘ 

14 Chungkung shibnien (Ten Years of Communist China), Hong 
Kong, 1960, p. 146; 1960-nen no Chukyo, op. cit., p. 210. 

15 1960-nen no Chukyo, op. cit., p. 210. 





Problems of Commune—ism 


Whether the party's policies can be fully and 
thoroughly carried out by the masses of commune 
members is determined largely by whether or not 
due respect is paid to the authority of the production 
teams. Commune members and production team 
cadres are most familiar with the land, tasks, crops, 
and manpower of the production teams concerned. 
... To decide which production team should culti- 
vate what crops at which places merely on the basis 
that "these crops are of the high-yield category’ and 
“those crops are of the low-yield category” is doomed 
to failure. Cadres of the Wushih production brigade 
of Shibtzu commune instructed the various produc- 
tion teams in 1960 to cultivate double-crop paddy in 
certain swamplands suitable only for one crop of 
middle-season paddy, with the result that the yield 
was quite low despite the expenditure of much man- 
power. 

It can be seen {from this case} that it is not easy 
to assure respect for the authority of the production 
teams. .. . Some penetrating mass mork is neces- 
sary to progress from paying little respect to paying 
some respect... . if the cadres direct, assist and 
advise incorrectly, the production teams have the 
right to uphold their opinion and refuse to carry out 
proposals unsuitable to the teams concerned. 


—Editorial in Jen-min jih-pao, 
June 21, 1961. 











went a step farther to make the SPB the basic unit of 
operations. It also introduced a significant conceptual. 
differentiation between rights of ownership and rights 
of use: rights of ownership were vested in the LPB’s, 
while rights of use—of labor, land, draught animals, 
farming tools and equipment—were to accrue to the 
SPB’s. The power of the LPB’s to allocate labor and 
equipment of the SPB’s was thus severely curtailed: such 
allocations could thenceforth be made only with the 
consent of the SPB’s. Furthermore, the new policy stipu- 
lated that ‘inasmuch as land-use rights have been as- 
sured the SPB, crop-planting rights must also be ‘trans- 
ferred downward’ (hsiafang) to the SPB.” Thus, al- 
though the LPB’s would continue to decide general pro- 
duction plans and targets, the SPB’s were to have the 
right, within these general limits, to operate as they 
thought best (yinti chibyi). In actual practice, as indi- 
cated by later reports, the LPB’s fixed production targets 
in consultation with the SPB’s, receiving “suggestions” 
from the latter and then trying to balance the suggested 
targets with “the needs of the state.” The LPB also re- 
mained the basic unit for “unified accounting and unified 
distribution.” The SPB’s were required to deliver to the 
LPB their fixed production quotas as well as a certain 


9 





percentage of any production in excess of the planned 
quotas; and the LPB handled the distribution of pay- 
ments in cash and in kind to the SPB members. In short, 
aside from certain special tasks reserved to them, the 
LPB’s became essentially an administrative unit in the 
commune structure. 

While making these important internal changes, the 
November 1960 policy statement reunderlined the vital 
role of the communes themselves. The commune was 
to remain the basic-level unit of the state apparatus, as 
well as the primary unit of banking and financial activi- 
ties. It would continue to operate any local industries 
established during the Great Leap and would remain re- 
sponsible for basic construction projects (particularly ir- 
rigation and water works) and, presumably, for disaster 
relief. It also continued to be the base headquarters of 
the forces entrusted with maintaining internal security: 
z.e., the militia and police. 

Nevertheless, the new policy clearly spelt a basic 
change in the character of the communes. Whereas their 
function during the heyday of the “communization” 
drive had been essentially organizational, it had now 
become essentially administrative. Furthermore, as in- 
dicated later, there have been evidences of a change in 
the role of the cadres. Once something in the nature of 
minor military commanders, they are now being gradu- 
ally transformed into administrators—an unhappy role 
for the party activist but one which the situation ap- 
parently has forced upon him. In a broader sense, the 
communes had originally been designed to create an or- 
ganizational framework superseding the traditional 
Chinese village; but the November 1960 policy change 
recognized the failure of that attempt. 


The New General Line 


Up till the end of 1960, the successive revisions of 
policy announced by the Peking leadership had primarily 
concerned agriculture, but they were only the prelude to 
a more sweeping ‘‘across-the-board” shift embodied in 
the decisions of the Ninth Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee, which met in January 1961. Actually the Plenum, 
which lasted four days and was attended by 193 Central 
Committee members, took place not to make but merely 
to announce decisions already reached by the Politburo in 
December, on the heels of the Moscow conference of 
Communist Party representatives. The two main topics 
of discussion at the Politburo meeting had evidently been 
the Moscow conference results and policy for coping 
with the internal crisis. While one can only speculate 
concerning the influence of the former on the Politburo’s 
domestic policy decisions, it seems highly possible that 


10 


the isolation experienced by the Chinese Communists at 
the Moscow parley—and its implications for China’s 
prospects of obtaining massive economic aid from the 
Soviet European bloc—may have been an important 
factor impelling the leadership to swing even more 
sharply away from “high speed” toward “balance” and 
“caution’’ in its internal policies. 

As disclosed in the final communiqué summarizing its 
proceedings and decisions,1* the Plenum heard two major 
reports, one by CC Secretary General Teng Hsiao-P’ing 
on the Moscow conference and the other by State Plan- 
ning Commission Chairman Li Fu-ch’un on the domestic 
situation and proposed policy changes. Li once again 
reafhrmed the leadership’s confidence in the “three-sided 
red banner’—.e., the general line of socialist construc- 
tion, the Great Leap Forward, and the commune system. 
He also pointed to considerable achievements in heavy 
industrial devclopment during the first three years of the 
second Five-Year Plan, as a result of which, he claimed, 
the final production goals set by the plan for heavy in- 
dustry had already been achieved. 

With regard to agriculture, however, Li was much less 
encouraging. Although claiming great strides in irriga- 
tion, he acknowledged that the planned agricultural out- 
put targets for 1960 had not been fulfilled because of 
“serious natural disasters unprecedented for one hundred 
years.” All efforts must be directed toward overcoming 
the difficulties in agriculture so as to assure adequate 
supplies of food and eliminate the shortages of agricul- 
tural raw materials for light industry. No new demands 
should be made on agriculture, and above all, since heavy 
industry had already achieved the second Five-Year Plan 
goals, the scope and speed of heavy industrial expansion 
should be reduced and emphasis placed instead on con- 
solidation, quality of output, technological improve- 
ments, and lowering of production costs. A revised draft 
economic plan for 1961, Li indicated, had already been 
prepared. 

Li further took cognizance of a serious deterioration 
of public morale. Admitting the existence of dissatisfac- 
tion and a low level of political consciousness among 
party workers, he announced that a rectification move- 
ment was already under way, but that it would be carried 
out “by periods and by bits.’” There would also be a 
“cleansing” of party and public organizations. Finally, 
Li announced the establishment of six regional bureaus 
of the party Central Committee. 

Although Li’s statement was clear enough as to the 
general lines and objectives of Chinese Communist do- 
mestic policy in 1961, as usual it took some time for the 
full implications of the new policy, in terms of concrete 


16 ]MJP, January 21, 1961. 
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methods and measures, to emerge in plainer view. Let us 
therefore examine the actual changes that have ensued in 
the three major sectors of industry, agriculture, and cul- 
tural-educational affairs. 


Slowdown in Industry 


Since the Ninth Plenum, there has been direct con- 
firmation that the new policy spells a cutback in the 
projected rate of production increases in industry, to- 
gether with a much greater emphasis on economy and 
efficiency of production, improved labor productivity, 
and technological advance. A retrenchment of produc- 
tion in the Wuhan Iron and Steel Company works has 
already provided concrete evidence of the slowdown in 
a crucial sector of heavy industry.1*7 The new line for 
industry has also been spelled out in greater detail by 
Po I-po, Chairman of the State Economic Commission 
and now also Director of the Office of Industry and 
Communications, in an important article published in 
Hungch’i (Red Flag) .** 

Po’s article made it clear that the keynote of industrial 
policy will be regularization rather than reckless expan- 
sion. Industry, he said, must lay major stress on improv- 
ing the quality and variety of products; it must rely on 
increases in labor productivity, particularly through tech- 
nological innovation, rather than on the recruitment of 
new labor; and to save materials and reduce production 
costs, there must be more effective management of out- 
put quotas and more careful cost accounting “by ex- 
perts.” Po stated that China had already created a “sys- 
tem of industrial management suitable for our country’s 
circumstances,” combining “tightly concentrated leader- 
ship with large-scale mass movements,” but he also 
emphasized the necessity of raising the level of industrial 
management and adhering “rigorously to all rational op- 
erations systems, especially in the field of production 
technology.” Above all, production must proceed in an 
orderly way: “if some sector or some unit deviates from 
the national plan, deviates from the needs of the whole, 
and one-sidedly develops its so-called ‘positivism,’ then 
this is not only harmful to the whole, but also harmful 
to that sector itself.” To assure this, production must be 
tun by ‘specialists’ taking due account of actual condi- 
tions, and there must be rigorous efforts to “reform 
some comrades who are crudely unconcerned with detail, 
unwilling to understand, and often have no idea whatso- 
ever of concrete conditions, but yet who direct produc- 
tion.” Accordingly, said Po, a rectification movement 
would be carried out in all sectors of industry. 


17 See Far Eastern Economic Review, June 29, 1961, p. 634. 
18 Hungch’i, No. 3-4, 1961, pp. 19-25. 


Subsequent articles in the mainland press have all 
borne out and elaborated the changes in Chinese Com- 
munist economic policy outlined by Po. In general, they 
reflect a return to centrally coordinated planning, orderly 
industrial management, and greater stress on technical 
rather than political competence. There is a renewed 
emphasis on “centralized leadership” and management 
“from the top down,” rather than on large-scale mass 
movements “from the bottom up.” “Political” leadership 
of production is being de-emphasized in favor of direc- 
tion by “experts,” and much stress is placed on strength- 
ening managerial staffs concerned with administrative 
operations (planning, accounting, technological improve- 
ment, etc.), the “system of responsibility,” and the “‘or- 
derly division of labor.” + As against the “high speed” 
of the Great Leap, the emphasis is now on “balance”: 
the reckless setting, breaking and resetting of still higher 
output targets has been halted, and the idea of achieving 
rapid production expansion by group manipulation— 
which still prevailed in late 1960—appears to be giving 
way to a policy of inducing greater individual effort by 
means of material incentives. The new rectification 
movement is being directed toward curbing the dicta- 
torial tendencies of work team leaders—usually party 
activists—who sometimes, as a recent press article put it, 
“are impetuous, resolve problems too simplistically, and 
do not sufficiently investigate and study.” 2 

All this indicates that the Mao-Liu theories of mass 
action, which were the ideological underpinning of the 
Great Leap Forward, have in effect been set aside even 
though no Chinese Communist spokesman has yet ques- 
tioned the correctness of those theories or the “‘neces- 
sity” of the regime’s resort to the policies of the Leap. 
The latter are simply regarded as a past phase of policy 
which has now been superseded by the new approach 
based on orderly planning and administration. 


New Course in the Countryside 


The shift of policy in agriculture has been even more 
far-reaching. As noted earlier, the new revisions of the 
commune system announced in November 1960 spelt, 
in effect, a return to a village-based rural economy. In 
addition, 1961 has seen the unfolding of a widespread 
rectification movement in the countryside aimed, as in 
industry, at curbing the dictatorial tendencies of the party 
cadres. 

Despite restrictions on the outflow of mainland pro- 
vincial newspapers (the chief source of information re- 


19 ]MJP, February 22, 1961. 
20 [bid., June 26, 1961. 





garding developments in the countryside), Kwangtung 
papers reaching Hong Kong have carried extensive re- 
ports and articles which leave no doubt of the seriousness 
and thoroughness of the rural rectification drive. More- 
over, occasional references to the campaign in the central 
press confirm that it is by no means limited to Kwang- 
tung, and that the developments there may be taken as 
indicative of what is transpiring elsewhere in Com- 
munist China. 

Numerous articles in the Kwangtung papers have been 
devoted to contrasting ‘“‘right’”” and “wrong” methods of 
leadership, dividing the latter into two extreme tenden- 
cies—“hardness” and “softness.” Since almost all the 
discussion has centered on criticism of “hard leadership,” 
it is clear that this was the main problem. The culprits 
were in most cases young rural cadres who, it was 
charged, “did not understand conditions, did not study, 
and self-righteously carried out wrong policies.” When- 
ever they met with opposition, they tried to force the 
masses to submit. ‘They would always shout. . . , ‘An 
order issued must be obeyed!’ . . . , and they would 
decree all kinds of punishments to assure such obedience 
and to preserve their so-called ‘leadership prestige.’ The 
reports also spoke of rural mass meetings at which the 
cadres were denounced as a new elite, as men who in 
their arrogance had forgotten their social origins. “They 
no longer shared their lot with the masses; they sought 
leisure, worked little, ate much, spent a lot, received 
high rations, and became something special in contrast 
to the commune members.” 24 

The Kwangtung newspaper articles revealed, signifi- 
cantly, that the rural rectification movement has been 
organized by “party work brigades” (ungtsotui) similar 
to the special teams which fanned out years ago to carry 
out land reform. The use of this technique suggests that 
organization of the drive may have been one of the major 
tasks assigned to the regional bureaus of the party Cen- 
tral Committee, the establishment of which was an- 
nounced at the Ninth Plenum in January. 

Rural rectification seems to have had two significant 
results. First, in the communes, it has reinforced the 
organizational decentralization effected under the No- 
vember 1960 decisions by placing a relatively greater 
share of authority in the hands of the small production 
brigade cadres, who usually are the local village leaders. 
Frequent positive references in the press to “old peas- 
ants” testify to a restoration of authority to those at the 
village level with superior knowledge of local condi- 
- tions, A second consequence seems to be a strenuous 
effort by the party to find new tasks for the rural cadres 


21 Nanfang jih-pao, February 7, 8, 11, 1961; MJP, March 24, 
1961. 
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in place of the direct power they wielded in the heyday 
of “‘communization.” Articles and broadcasts from the 
mainland constantly speak of the need “to investigate 
concrete conditions,” “to compile statistics and data,” to 
practice “orderly administration.” All this suggests an 
attempt to transform the commune cadres—mostly young 
party activists who sprang to positions of leadership 
during the Great Leap—from little military commanders 
into competent administrators. This involves a shift of 
psychological perspective that is radical indeed. 

But above all the new line in agriculture spells a clear- 
cut and decisive triumph for the Chinese peasantry, with 
far-reaching social and political implications. It consti- 
tutes recognition by the regime that the only way out of 
the grave agricultural crisis lies, not in increased pres- 
sures, but in concessions designed to stimulate the peas- 
antry to renewed effort. Other recent developments all 
confirm this new approach. Thus, the earlier policy of 
excessive egalitarianism has been abandoned in favor of 
guaranteeing the more prosperous villages and harder- 
working peasants their gains. The stakhanovite principle 
of “work more, earn more” has been universally adopted, 
although there has been some discussion whether work 
performance should be measured by the work-day or the 
quota system.?? The regime has also guaranteed that 
commune members shall receive a minimum of 70 per- 
cent of production income in “wages.” 28 Much em- 
phasis has been placed on fostering ‘‘supplemental house- 
hold industries,” especially the raising of domestic 
animals and garden crops.*4 


A New Blossoming? 


Parallel with the far-reaching change of course in 
industry and agriculture, there has also been a shift in 
the attitude of the Peking regime towards the intellec- 
tuals. Ever since the “‘anti-rightist’”” movement of 1957, 
the leadership had pursued a hard line towards the 
group whose members, during the brief interlude of the 
“hundred flowers” policy, had so grievously criticized 
not only its policies but even the very substance of Com- 
munist party rule. The hard line sought to correct the 
‘individualistic’ thinking of the intellectuals by re- 
quiring them to perform periodic manual labor instead 
of spending all their time “sitting in offices.” Education 
was similarly combined with work-training, and the new 
slogan of the day was that everyone must become “red 
and expert,” with rising emphasis on “red.” 


22 JMJP, April 9, 1961; Survey of China Mainland Press, No. 


2530, July 5, 1961, pp. 1-9. 
23 JMJP, March 30 and April 2, 1961. 
24 Ibid., February 2, 1961. 
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In recent months, however, there have been multi- 
plying evidences of a turn away from these policies. In 
education, for example, an article by the party secretary 
of Yiinnan University, published in Jen-min jih-pao 
(April 14, 1961), clearly signalled the abandonment of 
the work-study policy. ‘‘A school is after all a school,” 
declared the author, who went on to state that there 
must be more concentration on technical learning, that 
students must be given more time to “digest” what they 
have studied, that courses and teaching methods must be 
improved, and that the students’ health must be pre- 
served. Mainland publications have been filled with 
articles on all kinds of technical subjects, often starting 
off with the words “in my opinion. .. .” So-called 
“meetings of immortals” (shenhsienhui) have been or- 
ganized throughout the country in an apparent effort to 
encourage the intellectuals to speak their minds on a 
variety of issues.?5 

There has also been a renewed emphasis in the 
Chinese Communist press on the “united front” and the 
need to cultivate the support of ‘“‘non-party cadres” and 
“democratic elements’’—obviously a bid to win over the 
intellectuals. Great stress has been placed on the ad- 
vancement of scientific work and raising the levels of 
education and technology. Gone is the doctrinaire and 
fetishistic emphasis on “manual labor,” on “political” 


25 Kuangming jih-pao, March 18, 21, 1961; Tsukuo (China 
Weekly), No. 442, June 26, 1961, pp. 15-16; Union Research 
Service, No. 23.8, April 28, 1961. 





Peasant Intellectuals— 
or Intellectual Peasants? 


Paying special attention to the ideological progress 
of young intellectuals and strengthening their polit- 
ical and ideological training are important tasks of 
the Young Communist League organizations which 
will enable them to do a good job in bringing young 
intellectuals back to work in the countryside. The 
League organs should not relax their efforts to or- 
ganize collective undertakings, should assist the 
party organs, the people’s communes and their pro- 
duction brigades in making labor and work arrange- 
ments for young intellectuals, organize them to en- 
gage in cultural studies, and carry out recreational 
activities as needed. 

In other words, overall concern should be given 
to the welfare of young intellectuals from munici- 
palities and towns in order to accelerate their prog- 
ress and enable them to become new young peasants 
with an educational and cultural background. 


—Chung-kuo Ch’'ing-nien (China Youth), 
August 2, 1961. 











rather than “expert” leadership and the Asiafang process 
which sought to assure it. Indeed, a new “hundred 
flowers and hundred schools” movement has been offi- 
cially proclaimed. Thus, if the concessions in agriculture 
represent a victory for the peasantry, those in the cul- 
tural-educational sphere mark a victory for China’s stub- 
born intellectuals. 


Implications and Outlook 


All these shifts relate directly to the threefold crisis 
described at the outset. The retreat in agriculture aims 
at resolving the critical food situation through conces- 
sions to the much-abused peasantry; the renewed em- 
phasis on centralized planning and rational management 
is designed to remedy the imbalances produced in in- 
dustry and the economy generally by the haphazard haste 
of the Great Leap Forward; the relaxation of manipula- 
tive pressures in the cultural sphere is calculated to win 
back the support and cooperation of the disgruntled 
intellectuals. 

Despite continuing talk about the “three-sided red 
banner,” all these policy changes reflect a sharp swing 
away from the basic concepts of the Great Leap—a 
swing from mass manipulation to a limited degree ‘of 
permissiveness; from decentralization to recentralization 
of organization on the national scale, but from centrali- 
zation to decentralization of authority at the commune 
level; from exclusive emphasis on the party as the 
leader in all things to a greater reliance on expert direc- 
tion of the economy; from egalitarianism to a policy of 
differentials and incentives; and, above all, from frenetic 
exuberance to cautious pragmatism (‘“‘all must proceed 
through experimentation’). 

The Chinese Communists now seem to be entering a 
third phase in their organizational development. As we 
have seen, the first phase was marked by considerable 
imitation of Soviet organizational methods and practices, 
while the second was characterized by a swing away from 
many of those methods in favor of a distinctive Chinese 
“road to socialism” concretely expressed in the policies 
of the Great Leap. In the new phase that is now unfold- 
ing, the Peking regime seems to be aiming at a balance 
between these two extremes. The swing would therefore 
seem to indicate a Chinese retreat toward Soviet concepts 
of the correct ‘“‘road to socialism,” but there is little doubt 
that hard economic realities within China, rather than 
any Soviet arguments, were the decisive factor in driving 
Peking to alter its course. 

Can the new policies resolve China’s internal crisis? 
No one, not even the Chinese leaders themselves, can 
yet hazard any judgment on that score. The most that 
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can be said is that there is no sign at present either of a 
decisive breakdown of the system or of a decisive resolu- 
tion of the crisis. The regime’s system of organized 
controls itself remains intact. However, the policies of 
total control and total manipulation applied in the last 
few years have failed to bring about an economic break- 
through, and the regime is now hoping, through a relax- 
ation of manipulative pressures, to evoke a renewed 
effort from China’s overworked millions. 

There seems good reason to believe that the internal 
socio-economic crisis is the overriding concern of the 
Peking regime. Toward that crisis the leadership has 


taken an approach of sober caution and pragmatism. Not 
only has stark reality deterred Peking from claiming 
further “triumphs of socialism,” but the new approach 
is clearly one that does not lend itself to fanfare of the 
Great Leap variety. Perhaps the leadership is now grop- 
ing about in an effort to put together a new party and 
organizational line to be presented at the Ninth Party 
Congress, which will have to take place in the not too 
distant future. In any case, in the face of the crisis and 
with no prospects of massive economic aid from the rest 
of the bloc, the Peking regime is moving with evident 
care and deliberation. 


Solving Problems the Hard Way 


There is a double-track railway line of more than ten li between the Muning area in the 
mountains and the lime kiln of the Peking lime factory. This is a major transport line for lime 
ore, of which a section of less than 100 meters on a slope is the most important critical place. Since 
last year many trains with full loads of lime ore have been derailed at this place, seriously affecting 


production. 


Chao Kuang, a leading comrade of the ore-crushing and transport shop, felt that the main 
cause of the derailments was lethargy and improper operation on the part of the workers. Two 
leading cadres of the shop conducted a personal survey on the spot to find concrete evidence proving 
this “conclusion” correct. They saw that some freight cars went through without mishap while 
others ran into trouble at this section, and they therefore upheld the original conclusion with 


even firmer determination . 


. . . {and} ordered the workers to examine their own operations every 


time a derailment occurred. They even went so far as to organize the workers to exchange experi- 
ences in careful operation designed to prevent derailments. 

But what actually happened was entirely different from their “conclusion.” When one worker’s 
operational experience was popularized among the others, a derailment occurred the very next 
day. Thus, the leading comrades of the workshop were forced to abandon their original views. 
They took various steps to get a clearer picture of the problem by conducting personal inspections 
of locomotive operations and holding symposiums with the railway maintenance workers and 
locomotive crews. They learned that the main reason behind the derailments was the fact that the 
railway fork had not been installed at the right place, and that consequently the tracks were 
improperly connected. Based on this discovery, they eliminated the curve at the trouble spot and 
succeeded in drastically reducing the accident rate. 
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—From an editorial entitled, "Clarify the Situation Before 


Jumping to a Conclusion,” Jen-min jih-pao, May 28, 1961. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


Five Years After October 


By Hugh Seton-Watson 


FIVE YEARS HAVE passed since the counterrevolu- 
tionary assault by Soviet troops which suppressed the 
Hungarian uprising of 1956. The year 1961 seems likely 
to see a new crisis in Eastern Europe over the future of 
Berlin and of East Germany. It may therefore be ap- 
propriate to look back at the recent past of this region 
and compare it with such present trends as can be dis- 
cerned. 

The history of Eastern Europe since the Second World 
War can be divided into four periods. The first (1945- 
48) was one of mixed hopes and fears. The destruction 
by Hitler of the old regimes, followed in turn by the 
destruction of Hitler’s empire in Eastern Europe by the 
Soviet army, brought widespread hopes of a social and 
political new deal, of the establishment of democracy 
and social justice. The first postwar governments were 
coalitions of democrats and Communists. But soon the 
behavior of the Soviet occupying forces and the sub- 
servience to them of the local Communists made it clear 
that the Communist parties were not just the most radi- 
cal of the democratic political groups (as many sincere 
East European democrats, especially young people, had 
believed), but were totalitarian machines designed to set 
up a type of regime no less oppressive, in its own dif- 
ferent way, than that of the Nazis. 

This became evident in Rumania and Bulgaria already 
before the fighting in Germany stopped. In Hungary the 
illusion lasted a little longer, and in Czechoslovakia 
hopes of peaceful cooperation between democrats and 
Communists were not killed until February 1948. Look- 
ing back, it may seem absurd that anyone should have 
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had such illusions about the Communists; yet it is a fact 
that the illusions were strongly held. The sincerity of 
the East European democrats’ determination to cooper- 
ate with the Communists and to carry out very radical 
social reforms makes their betrayal by their Communist 
partners the more monstrous. And when one observes 
the prevalence of similar illusions in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America today, the tragic history of Eastern Europe 
in those three years is shown to be of much more than 
academic interest, and the failure of non-Communists 
to learn its lessons becomes the more disheartening. 

The second period (1948-52) saw the consolidation 
of the Communist totalitarian regimes, which were 
closely modelled after that of the Soviet Union. The 
local Communist parties were purged, first of “nation- 
alists” like Kostov and Rajk, and then of “cosmopolitan” 
Jews like Slansky and Pauker. The purges were espe- 
cially severe in the Czechoslovak and Hungarian parties, 
where 50% or more of the Central Committee members 
disappeared from public life, but comparatively milder 
in the Bulgarian and Polish parties, where the propor- 
tion of purgees was around a quarter. Economic and 
social policies were based on those of the Soviet Union 
in the 1930's, with some inevitable adjustment to the 
differing local economic structures. Living standards 
were kept low, and in 1951 the increased priority given 
to war industries as a consequence of the Korean conflict 
forced them still lower. Workers were at the mercy of 
the state-boss, and the first phase of the collectivization 
of agriculture began. The East European economies were 
subjected to colonial exploitation by the new imperial 
power, the USSR. 


THE THIRD PERIOD (1953-56) was one of renewed 
hope and increased liberty. Although the death of Stalin 
did not bring any immediate improvements, the rising 
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in Plzen, Czechoslovakia, in June 1953 and the much 
bigger revolt in Eastern Germany two weeks later, both 
of which were led by industrial workers, brought about 
a series of gradual concessions. These were both eco- 
nomic and political in Hungary, and only economic in 
Czechoslovakia, but they were far-reaching in both 
countries. In Rumania and Poland there was less change, 
and in Bulgaria, ruled by fanatical Stalinists, there was 
virtually none. However, the Soviet rapprochement 
with Yugoslavia in 1955 and the denunciation of the 
“cult of personality” at the Twentieth CPSU Congress 
in February 1956 had repercussions throughout the 
whole of Eastern Europe. There followed the Poznan 
rising in Poland, the dismissal of Rakosi in Hungary, 
the election of Gomulka to be First Secretary of the 
Polish party, the October crisis in Warsaw, and finally 
the Hungarian Revolution. Hopes were at their highest 
at the end of October 1956. But they were quickly 
dashed by the ruthless action of the Soviet Union and 
the inaction of the Western powers. 

The fourth period (1957-61) has been one of declin- 
ing hopes. It is true that there have been some gains 
over the earlier years. Poland has preserved elements 
of independence, and the standard of living has generally 
improved throughout the region, most strikingly in 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany, and least in Bulgaria. 
But against this must be set the obvious evidences of 
Soviet strength, of Khrushchev’s implacable determina- 
tion to maintain Communist rule wherever it has been 
established, and of Western hesitancy. The last five years 
have been regarded by the peoples of Eastern Europe, 
no less than by those of the “uncommitted” countries 
outside Europe, as a period of rapid Western decline. 

A brief comparison of the situation in 1961 with that 
of 1956, from the particular standpoint of the factors 
which made for revolution in 1956, may be instructive. 
Four factors in particular should be noted. 


Attitude of the Masses 


The first was the prevalence in 1956 of discontent 
among the East European masses. The years of Stalinist 
rule had weighed heavily on them, and they were certain 
to welcome a change of regime if such became possible. 
This was especially true of the working class. Its dis- 
content was dramatically expressed in Plzen and Berlin 
in 1953, in Poznan and Budapest in 1956. The peasants, 
too, had plenty of reason to be discontented. But agrar- 
ian populations, dispersed in villages over large areas, 
have less contact with one another and less effective 
means of protest than workers concentrated in a few 
big cities. This is, of course, a basic fact of political 
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power not confined to Eastern Europe or to the twentieth 
century. This fact and the brief duration of the uprising 
account for the small part played by the peasants in the 
Hungarian Revolution of 1956. There are absolutely no 
grounds for believing that the Hungarian peasants were 
less interested in liberty than the workers. 

Comparing the situation of the masses of East Europe 
in 1961 with their situation in 1956, we can admit that 
there have been some improvements. To conclude from 
this, however, that the masses are content with the exist- 
ing regimes, or that the Hungarian workers have forgot- 
ten or forgiven the brutal repression of 1956—which was 
as clearly an act of ‘‘class vengeance” against the workers 
as any repression in the long history of labor movements 
everywhere in the world—would be quite unjustified. 
Moreover, the material improvements have generally 
been less appreciable for the peasants than for the 
workers in the East European countries, with the impor- 
tant exception of Poland where the exact reverse has 
been the case. Collectivization has been speeded up in 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Hungary, and has already 
entered the new phase of amalgamation of collectives in 
Bulgaria. All this has meant increased pressure on the 
peasants, the denial of their remaining rights, and inter- 
ference with their personal liberties and family privacy. 
Greater severity against the churches, which has been 
true also in Poland, has been an added cause of discon- 
tent, especially among the peasantry. Thus, we can con- 
clude that the situation of the masses in 1961 is only 
slightly better than in 1956. 


The Ambivalent Intelligentsia 


The second stimulus to revolution in 1956 was the 
hostility of the educated elite, or intelligentsia—espe- 
cially of the younger generation—toward the Communist 
regimes. The latter had placed great hopes in the new 
“toiling intelligentsia,” which they had created by mak- 
ing all stages of education accessible to children of 
workers and peasants on a scale unknown before 1945. 
But it was precisely this new generation of educated 
working-class youth which led the revolt against them. 
The acquisition of knowledge and the opportunity to 
think for themselves had the same effect on “‘toiling 
youth” under communism as it had had on “bourgeois 
youth” under the prewar semi-fascist regimes of Eastern 
Europe: they saw through the lying slogans, understood 
the cruelty and oppression, and felt a growing desire to 
help their peoples to freedom. These trends were clearly 
visible all over Eastern Europe in 1956, although they 
expressed themselves most clearly in Poland and 
Hungary. 
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Since the Hungarian Revolution the regimes have 
shown great distrust of the intelligentsia and have sub- 
jected them to increased controls of various kinds, while 
allowing some improvement in their material condition. 
Thus, the basic causes of discontent among the intel- 
lectuals remain; yet, because they tend to be more sus- 
ceptible to purely political arguments than the workers 
and peasants, it is possible that they may have been in- 
fluenced to some extent in the direction desired by the 
regimes. It has often been asserted in the West that the 
suppression of the Hungarian Revolution lost the Com- 
munists the support of the intellectuals. This was doubt- 
less true of left-wing intellectuals in Britain and France, 
but in Eastern Europe the revulsion aroused among the 
intelligentsia by Soviet ruthlessness—which they already 
knew well—was offset to a considerable extent by their 
disillusionment at the failure of the Western powers 
to come to their defense. The massacre of Budapest 
certainly did not make the East European intellectuals 
love Moscow and its Danubian satraps any more than 
they had before, but the spectacle of Turtle Bay could 
not but dampen their hopes for the future. 

Power and success in some ways appeal more strongly 
to intellectuals than to workers or peasants—and not 
only beyond the Iron Curtain. This reaction takes dif- 
ferent forms in different countries. In East Germany the 
appeal derives force from a long German tradition of 
worship for power and success, a tradition from which 
Bismarck, Hitler and Ulbricht have all profited. Visitors 
to East German universities in recent years have found 
unmistakable traces of its survival. In Poland there has 
long existed, side by side with hatred of Russia and at- 
tachment to Western culture, a tradition of respect for 
Russian strength and of resentment against the West 
for its failure to help Poland (in 1815, 1831, 1863, 
1939, 1945 and 1956). The argument that there is a 
place for the Poles as the ablest subjects of the Soviet 
Empire has its attractions. The disillusioned Polish 
writer who said that he expected to see the West again 
from the driver’s seat of a Russian tank spoke for this 
tradition. In Czechoslovakia the equivalent attitude is a 
specifically Czech form of self-complacency—a belief 
that the whole world is forever in debt to the Czechs 
because of Munich, that they need never fight for their 
own freedom, and that meanwhile they are doing very 
well for themselves by supplying arms to Cuba and Syria, 
industrial goods to Asia, and security experts to Guinea. 

Another element in the outlook of the intelligentsia 
throughout Eastern Europe is a certain kind of moral 
puritanism. They feel that they are suffering while 
“the capitalist world” is obsessed with consuming, and 
that this places them on a higher spiritual level than 
the Western peoples. This feeling may be found even 


in East Germany, where the regime probably has the 
least support of all. The East Berlin worker is perhaps 
impressed by the shop-windows of the Kurfiirstendamm; 
but the East German intellectual speaks with contempt 
of the West German Wirtschaftswunderland, and in 
his bitterness and frustration he can even reconcile him- 
self to the idea that the ultimate reunification of Ger- 
many must come through the imposition of the odious 
regime of Ulbricht or his successors on the whole 
German people, if only because then, at least, those 
comfort-loving Rhineland bourgeois will know what it 
is to suffer as he has suffered. In short, the intel- 
lectuals’ hatred of the Communist regimes remains, but 
it would be a mistake not to recognize that the events 
of the past few years have robbed it of its intensity, 
thus making the intelligentsia a somewhat less dangerous 
adversary in the eyes of the Comumnist rulers. 


The Soviet and Satellite Leaderships 


The third factor which made for revolution in 1956 
was the lack of self-confidence displayed by Stalin’s 
successors—their vacillations toward semi-liberalism and 
their denunciation of the ‘‘cult of personality.” If even 
Khrushchev himself spoke bitterly of the system of 
terror, torture and forced labor imposed on the East 
European Communist regimes by Stalin, if the security 
police were no longer to be allowed a free hand, if 
the big and medium bosses were already busy in- 
gratiating themselves with their former victims, it was 
not surprising that rebellious spirits both within and 
outside the Communist parties spoke and acted boldly. 
But by 1961 the Soviet vacillations have ceased, and 
the regimes, having weathered the storms of 1956-57, 
have become more firmly entrenched. In the West, on 
the other hand, there are still signs of indecision and 
vacillation; the anti-white racialism of the Afro-Asians 
is powerfully echoed by the inverted racialism of the 
American and European bien pensants of the Left; 
and a generous share of the energies of the press is 
devoted to polemics against one’s own allies. 

The fourth revolutionary factor in 1956—perhaps 
the least significant from a general point of view, yet 
decisive in the circumstances—was the division within 
the Communist leaderships of Eastern Europe. This 
division existed in all the satellite countries, but it was 
effective in oily two, Poland and Hungary. The reason 
was very simple. These were the only countries in 
which there was still a public figure well-known to 
both party members and non-Communists as standing 
for a more liberal and more national policy. The Polish 
leader was Wladyslaw Gomulka; the Hungarian was 
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Imre Nagy. Though previously disgraced and deprived 
of power, they had survived, whereas similar or poten- 
tially similar figures in the other East European coun- 
tries had been killed in the purges. If Gomulka and 
Nagy had not been there, so that discontent could 
crystallize around them, the events of October 1956 
might well not have occurred. (The fact that events 
developed differently in the two countries was due to 
the different character and behavior, not of these two 
men, but of their predecessors—in Poland, Ochab, who 
willingly gave power to Gomulka; in Hungary, Gerd, 
who refused to give real power to Nagy and invoked 
the intervention of the Soviet Army, which inevitably 
transformed a revolt within the party into a popular 
revolution.) 


IN 1961, differences no doubt exist within the East 
European Communist parties, but the situation is not 
comparable to that of 1956, if only because the party 
leaders and their Soviet patrons have learned their 
lesson. In Poland the Stalinist rump has recovered only 
a little ground, but Gomulka himself has adopted a 
“tough” line which is on the whole acceptable to 
Moscow. In Czechoslovakia there is probably some ill 
feeling between the survivors of the Gottwald team 
and the group of apparatchiki headed by Novotny. The 
recent removal of Barak from the Ministry of Interior 
may have been due to a factional struggle in the party, 
or it could be explained by economic or administrative 
problems; but in any case there do not seem to be 
sufficient grounds for believing that a dangerous degree 
of disunity exists within the party leadership. In Ru- 
mania Gheorghiu-Dej appears unassailable, as does 
Ulbricht in East Germany. Perhaps it is precisely be- 
cause these are the two weakest and most-hated Com- 
munist parties in the whole of Eastern Europe that 
their second-rate but obedient bosses are indispensable 
to the Soviet leaders. 

In Hungary Kadar likewise has a strong position, 
chiefly because he is the least objectionable of the 
party leaders. He appears to enjoy the personal con- 
fidence, perhaps even the affection, of Khrushchev, 
and he has thus far been able to balance his team of 
former Rakosi-men, ex-Social Democrat traitors and 
once imprisoned Communists (such as himself and 
Gyula Kallai). In Bulgaria there is talk of rivalry 
between Anton Yugov, former resistance leader and 
now Prime Minister, and Todor Zhivkov, whose back- 
ground is in the party apparat; and there is also some 
uncertainty about the role of Vulko Chervenkov, who 
succeeded Georgi Dimitrov as the center of the “per- 
sonality cult’ but was, at least apparently, demoted in 
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1956. But the Bulgarian party, which has always been 
nearer to the model of a steel-hard Bolshevik party 
than any other in the region, does not look as if it 
were facing very serious internal trouble. It is true 
that two formerly prominent party leaders, Dobri Tar- 
peshev and Yonko Panov, already expelled from the 
Central Committee in 1957, were denounced in the 
party organ Partiina zhizn in March 1961 for dissident 
activities, and that there have recently been purges in 
the middle levels of the party hierarchy. These purges 
are probably designed to provide scapegoats for eco- 
nomic troubles caused by the very unrealistic planning 
of the last two years, and may also be connected with 
polemics against Yugoslavia. Nevertheless, it seems 
premature to speak of a crisis in the Bulgarian leader- 
ship. Thus, to sum up, even though Communist parties 
are by their very nature addicted to factional struggles 
and purges, there appears in the summer of 1961 to 
be no reason to anticipate internal disunity in the East 
European parties on the scale of 1956. 


Strength and Weakness in the Orbit 


The strongest regimes at present appear to be the 
Czechoslovak and Bulgarian. Both have the advantage 
that their peoples are traditionally friendly to Russia. 
For the Czechs, the argument that the Soviet Union 
alone provides them security against future German 
revenge and firmly guarantees their frontiers has con- 
siderable force. As for Bulgaria, the fact that two of 
its traditional enemies, Greece and Turkey, are allied 
to the West, and that the third, Yugoslavia, is at least 
an object of suspicion in Moscow, reinforces the case 
for its association with the Soviet Union. 

Internally, however, the Czechoslovak and Bulgarian 
regimes are dissimilar. The strength of the former is 
largely due to its economic successes. It has been able 
to give its subjects a decent and rising standard of 
living, something which no other regime in the bloc 
except the East German has accomplished. The Czechs 
can also take pride in the success of their products 
in world markets, as well as in such minor but pleasing 
triumphs as the prize won at the Brussels Fair. It 
may indeed be argued that Czechoslovakia is better 
known in the world today than ever before, enjoying 
a degree of international prestige which raises it above 
the level of a “small state.” Guinea is largely ruled by 
Czech experts, Cuba is a happy hunting ground for 
still more, and Prague has become a center for the 
training of Africans in such varied fields as the natural 
sciences, Marxist-Leninist ideology, security police tech- 
niques, and the arts of guerrilla warfare. Some Czechs 
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may reflect that their new achievements express little 
of the spirit of their president-liberator, Thomas 
Masaryk, but there are perhaps not many left who are 
distressed by such considerations. 

The Bulgarian regime owes its internal strength to 
the simpler expedient of terror and brutality. Prewar 
Bulgaria once boasted the most brutal of the Balkan 
semi-fascist regimes, and since 1945 it has had the 
most brutal of the Communist satellite regimes. The 
Bulgarian leaders, however, have had a disappointment. 
They pushed ahead more rapidly than all the other 
satellite regimes in imitating the Soviet model of the 
1930's. In particular, they not only completed the 
forcible collectivization of agriculture long before the 
others, but already in 1958 began the amalgamation 
of collectives, which had started in the Soviet Union 
only in 1951. They therefore expected to be credited 
with having completed the “building of socialism” in 
Bulgaria—and indeed, by the criteria which had enabled 
Stalin to declare the Soviet Union a “‘socialist state” 
in 1936, they had a strong case. However, something 
went wrong. It was Czechoslovakia which was the first 
satellite to be given the honor of calling itself a 
“socialist republic,” a title formally incorporated in 
the new Czechoslovak Constitution of 1960. By that 
time Czechoslovak agriculture had been collectivized, 
but the amalgamation of collectives had only begun. 
Industrially, of course, Czechoslovakia was far more 
advanced than Bulgaria—indeed, more advanced than 
the Soviet Union of 1936 in terms of per capita, but 
not total, industrial output. 


OF RUMANIA, Hungary and East Germany little 
need be said. All three regimes remain extremely 
weak and unpopular. In Rumania, at the beginning 
of 1961, collectivization embraced about half the peasant 
population, and most of the remainder were members 
of agricultural cooperatives already in the process of 
being transformed into collectives. In Hungary the 
peasants were at first left to themselves by the Kadar 
regime. There had been two periods of mass exodus 
from the collective farms, the first in 1953 under Nagy’s 
premiership and the second during the revolution of 
1956. The Kadar regime at last began a serious effort 
to remedy the situation in the first months of 1959, 
when very heavy pressure was applied to force the 
peasants into collectives. A second drive, less brutal 
but no less resolute, was carried out in the early months 
of 1960, and by mid-1961 Hungarian agriculture has 
been predominantly collectivized. General living con- 
ditions in Hungary at present are probably better than 
in Rumania, and intellectual life also appears to be 


somewhat freer, at least in the sense that writers and 
artists, if they steer clear of politics, are allowed a 
little more freedom of expression. Ever since 1945 
Rumania, in addition to all the normal pressures of 
Communist totalitarianism, has suffered from a policy 
of Russification. This has been particularly resented 
by educated Rumanians, who take pride in their non- 
Slav culture and their connections with the Latin 
nations. In East Germany material conditions have 
substantially improved, but the bitterness of being 
separated from the majority of the German people 
and subject to a foreign imperial power remains. 

Of Poland, too, little need be said, since its special 
situation is already well known in the West and has 
often been treated in these pages. Although the broad 
freedom of public expression won in October 1956 
soon disappeared, there is still “freedom of conver- 
sation” in private. The Catholic Church, too, has lost 
most of the freedom gained five years ago, and religious 
instruction in the schools has virtually ceased to exist, 
but the popular influence of the Church remains un- 
diminished. The peasants have retained the largest 
share of the gains of 1956. Though there is talk of 
the ultimate necessity of a “‘socialist agriculture,” there 
are no signs of pressure for collectivization. In foreign 
policy, Poland remains completely tied to the Soviet 
Union, and the government makes frantic and unceas- 
ing efforts to whip up hatred against West Germany. 
Whether the Polish people, now generally disillusioned 
with the Gomulka regime, will eventually become tired 
and bored with the barrage of anti-German propaganda 
it is too early to say, but at present, the national fear 
of Germany remains the one political asset the regime 
still possesses. On balance, the Polish regime is still 
far more tolerable for its citizens than any other in 
Eastern Europe. 


The Bloc Economies 


During the last few years, the Council for Mutual 
Economic Aid (Comecon) has become a significant 
factor in bloc economic relations. Since its ninth ses- 
sion at Bucharest in June 1958, Comecon has made 
an effort to coordinate the East European economies, 
and the Soviet policy of the Stalin era—characterized 
by the subjection of each individual East European 
economy to that of the Soviet Union, the minimization 
of links between the satellite economies, and maximum 
autatky for each economy at the cost of developing 
industries for which there was no natural aptitude— 
appears to have been abandoned. The cruder forms 
of “colonial exploitation” by the Soviet Union have 
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been given up; individual countries have to some extent 
been encouraged to concentrate on those types of in- 
dustry for which they have an aptitude; and multilateral 
trade and economic cooperation have somewhat in- 
creased. When the Soviet pipelines to East Germany 
and Hungary are completed, the cost of fuel transport 
will be greatly reduced. Czechoslovak cooperation with 
Hungary in the creation of two large power plants 
utilizing the water power of the Danube, Czechoslovak 
aid to the Polish and Bulgarian mining industries, and 
joint assistance by Poland, East Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia for the construction of a proposed Rumanian 
cellulose plant are examples of coordinated economic 
activity within the East European bloc. 

The East European states have also played their part 
in the overall strategy of the bloc for penetrating the 
underdeveloped countries. The most important con- 
tributor has been Czechoslovakia, whose economic credits 
to such countries during the years 1957-61 may be 
estimated at about $260 million (out of an estimated 
total of more than $400 million for all the East 
European satellite states in that period). The most 
important Czechoslovak credits in 1960 were to Cuba 
($40 million), Indonesia ($30 million), and the 
United Arab Republic ($27.5 million). Polish credits 
to underdeveloped countries in the 1957-61 period are 
estimated at $70 million, and East German at $53 mil- 
lion. In 1960 there were probably about 1,000 East 
European technicians working in non-bloc countries, 
and about 2,000 students from non-bloc countries under- 
going training in the satellite countries. The largest 
number of technicians were in the UAR, which also 
provided the largest contingent of trainees. 

There has also been an increase in trade between the 
East European states and some of the new countries. 
By far the largest increase up to 1960 was with the 
UAR, while there was a smaller but still considerable 
increase in trade with Indonesia and Guinea. No doubt 
East European trade with Cuba has been growing 
rapidly in 1961, although accurate figures are not avail- 
able at the time of writing. The total effort of ‘the 
East European satellites—and indeed of the whole 
Sino-Soviet bloc—in trade, aid and training is still 
small in 1961 compared to the effort of the West, but 
it has been growing at a rapid pace and will doubtless 
continue to do so. 


China and the Satellites 


The divergence between Soviet and Chinese policies, 
which became clearly visible with the establishment 
of the “people’s communes” in 1958 and reached a 
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climax on the eve of the Moscow Communist con- 
ference of November-December 1960, had as its main 
repercussion in Eastern Europe the defection of Albania, 
the most backward and isolated satellite, from the 
Soviet to the Chinese camp. Slight indications of 
Chinese influence have at times also been reported 
from East Germany and Bulgaria. On this obscure 
problem it may be worthwhile to suggest one general 
point. 

One possible line of division within the Sino-Soviet 
bloc is between those states which are satisfied in 
terms of territory and those which are not—‘‘haves” 
and “have-nots” in the terminology of the 1930's. From 
this point of view the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia 
are clearly “haves.” Poland and Rumania, relatively 
speaking, are also “haves” inasmuch as their only re- 
maining unredeemed lands would have to be claimed 
from the Soviet Union (eastern Poland, northern Bu- 
kovina and Bessarabia), a thought too impious to be 
considered by any good Communist. Hungary is po- 
tentially a “‘have-not,” her potential claims being at 
the expense of two bloc countries (Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania) and one non-bloc country (Yugoslavia). 
Unquestionably “have-nots” are East Germany, whose 
leaders aim not only at the annexation of West Berlin 
but also at extending their regime to the whole of 
Germany; Bulgaria, whose unredeemed lands lie in 
Greece and Yugoslavia; and Albania, whose leaders 
and people share the desire to incorporate in the 
Albanian state the one-third of the Albanian nation 
living in Yugoslavia, as well as the small Albanian 
minority within the boundaries of Greece. All three 
Communist states of Asia are “have-nots”: China 
demands Formosa, and the Communist regimes of 
North Vietnam and North Korea wish to extend their 
rule to the whole of their respective countries. 

Even though no sane Communist leader, not even 
Mao Tse-tung, can positively desire a thermonuclear 
war, it is reasonable to suppose that the ‘‘have-not” 
governments would be more inclined, and the “haves” 
less inclined, toward tactics of “brinksmanship.” It is 
therefore interesting to note that two of the three 
clearly “have-not” European satellites (East Germany 
and Bulgaria) have given some indications of sympathy 
for China, while the third (Albania) has definitely 
espoused the Chinese point of view. Here it may be 
argued that Albania’s physical isolation from the rest 
of the bloc, which one would normally consider a 
dangerous weakness, has proven in fact a source of 
strength. Whereas neither the Bulgarian nor the East 
German government can openly take the Chinese side 
as long as the Soviet government peremptorily demands 
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their support, Albania can and does. If the hostility 
of Yugoslavia, Greece, Italy, and the West has not 
intimidated Enver Hoxha, there is no obvious reason 
why he should bow before the wrath of distant Moscow. 
Albania is a poor country, its economy primitive, its 
people accustomed to little, its army and police ruthless; 
it can survive at a low level of welfare and happiness. 
Any help that it can get from China will be a windfall 
of marginal value. 


* * 


THUS, IN GENERAL, the picture presented by Eastern 
Europe in 1961 is bleak. It is bleak for the people, 
who see no prospect of liberty in the near future. It 
is bleak for their friends in the West, who see no 
immediate prospect of helping them. It is bleak for 
the Communist leaders, who see little prospect of 
winning the allegiance of the East European peoples. 


The problem of Berlin is vitally important to the 
East Europeans. There can be little doubt that any 
substantial Western concessions on Berlin would de- 
press most of the East European peoples, and that the 
surrender of West Berlin to the tender mercies of 
Ulbricht would depress them exceedingly. Whatever 
Ulbricht’s own scheme of priorities may be, Khru- 
shchev’s aims are probably not so much to enslave the 
Berliners as to drive a wedge between the whole 
German people and the West, and to prove to the 
East Europeans generally that Western sympathy is 
worthless. Yet, in any political trial of strength with 
the West, Khrushchev’s position is far from invulner- 
able. Not the least of his weaknesses is the fact that 
the peoples of Eastern Germany and of Eastern Europe 
as a whole continue to dislike their Communist regimes 
and wish, above all, to be rid of the yoke of the new 
Soviet imperialism. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


Soviet Satire and Soviet Life 


By A. Zr. 


SATIRE HAS a very appreciative audience in Soviet 
Russia—a more appreciative one, I often thought, than 
in Western societies. One of the reasons for this is un- 
doubtedly the fact that no really sharp political or social 
satire has been written in the Soviet Union since Andrei 
Zhdanov put an end to Zoshchenko’s career as a satirist 
in 1946.1 The last edition during Stalin’s lifetime of 
the main works of IIf and Petrov,? the only other Soviet 


1 Mikhail Mikhailovich Zoshchenko, a leading Soviet writer and 
Satirist, was born in 1895. His satirical stories, for which he is 
best known, are usually written in the vernacular of the “new” 
Soviet citizen and deal with the conflicts in Soviet life between 
the ideal and the real. Zoshchenko’s humor and perspicacity en- 
deared him quickly to his readers, and during the 1920’s he was 
probably the most widely read of all Soviet writers. With the 
growing official reluctance in the 1930’s to tolerate satirical 
treatment of Soviet reality, an increasingly heavy pressure for 
conformity was brought to bear on Zoshchenko. In 1946, Andrei 
Zhdanov, then member of the Politbureau and Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee, selected Zoshchenko as the main tar- 
get of virulent attack in his campaign to impose absolute party 
control over Soviet cultural life. As a result, Zoshchenko, to- 
gether with the poetess A. Akhmatova, was expelled from the 
Union of Soviet Writers. He then lived in relative obscurity 
until his death in 1958. See R. A. Domar, “The Tragedy of a 
Soviet Satirist: The Case of Zoshchenko” in E. J. Simmons 
(ed.), Through the Glass of Soviet Literature, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1953. 

2 Ilya Ilf (real name: Ilya Arnoldovich Fainzilberg) and Yev- 
geni Petrov (real name: Yevgeni Petrovich Katayev) formed a 
literary partnership in 1927 and in the succeeding years produced 
several humorous books with much satirical comment on Soviet 
life. Their principal works are Twelve Chairs (1928) and its 
sequel The Little Golden Calf (1931). Ilf died in 1937 and 
Petrov was killed in the siege of Sevastopol in 1942. 





A. Zr. is the pseudonym of an American student of 
Soviet literature, who recently returned from a lengthy 
stay in the USSR. A previous article by him, “The 
Conscience of a Generation,” appeared in the May-June 
1961 issue of this journal. 
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writers who could challenge Mikhail Zoshchenko to 
preeminence in this field, came out in 1948, In that year 
they, too, were put under a publication ban as “‘ideo- 
logically harmful,” and it wasn’t until 1956 that a new 
edition of their writings appeared. A collection of Zosh- 
chenko’s works was republished in 1958, but many Rus- 
sian readers assured me that his best things were left 
out of this as well as of the latest, 1960 edition. Yet, 
though it is true that many of Zoshchenko’s earliest and 
most peppery pieces have not again been set in print, 
Soviet society does. not come off altogether unbruised in 
the recent editions. 

Altogether, then, there was a period of about ten 
years when it was not easy for the Soviet public to read 
their best contemporary satirists, and considering the 
fare that ordinarily passes for satire in the Soviet Union, 
it was ample time in which to work up an appetite. 

Ilf and Petrov have a special place in Russian hearts, 
and they are loved with a simple directness that I 
imagine characterized the relation of American readers 
to Mark Twain when the life he described was closer to 
them than it is today. The remarkable thing is that in 
the 30-odd years since Twelve Chairs and The Little 
Golden Calf were published, Soviet life has changed 
very little in the minute, everyday ways that are called byt 
in Russian. Twelve Chairs and The Little Golden Calf 
are a veritable encyclopedia of Soviet life, and Soviet 
citizens who are anxious to have foreigners understand 
some of its intimate aspects are very quick to recom- 
mend them. I was fortunate to have been given a one- 
volume copy of these novels as a gift, for like all good 
fiction in that nation starved for good reading, no sooner 
did the 1956 edition appear in the bookstores than it was 
sold out. 

As a Westerne: in Russia, I had acquired a special 
interest in Ilf and Petrov’s treatment of Soviet attitudes 
toward the West. Westerners turn up in their books in 
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various incarnations, but the one that has remained most 
memorable for me is the imported, high-priced German 
engineer from The Little Golden Calf, Heinrich Maria 
Zaus. Russians are amused by the efficiency-conscious 
Heinrich Maria’s traumatic first encounter with Soviet 
bureaucratic red tape, or ‘‘wolokita” as he pronounces it, 
the only Russian word he has managed to learn and one 
he invariably utters in a shrill, hysterical voice. But I 
was struck by a little detail in the story that I am sure 
would have passed me by had I read it anywhere else but 
in the Soviet Union. After three weeks of trying vainly 
to meet his new boss, who was always busy in con- 
ference, Zaus pounces on the first Russians he comes 
across, who happen to be Ostap Bender and Balaganov, 
and feverishly delivers an impassioned speech to them— 
in German, of course. Balaganov is described as stand- 
ing there during the speech “quietly hiccoughing, re- 
spectfully covering his mouth with his hand, and inanely 
looking at the foreigner’s shoes.” 


IT WAS THE DETAIL of the shoes that caught my at- 
tention. It had taken me some time in the USSR to get 
over the peculiar embarrassment of having people look 
down at my shoes. I thought at first that they were 
simply admiring them, but I later learned that the one 
sure way for a Soviet citizen to identify a foreigner, 
when in doubt, is to look at his feet. Shoes thus became 
a symbol for me of my foreignness, and since to a Soviet 
citizen a Westerner’s shoes are symbolic of the level of 
material life in the West, they became associated in my 
mind with the plight of the Soviet consumer in general. 

It came to me as a surprise that in styles of clothing, 
shoes, or home furnishings, Russians of average sophis- 
tication show very much the same preferences as their 
Western counterparts. It was always fun to go window- 
shopping with them and pick out the few pleasing 
objects on display, solitary against a background of hope- 
less stylelessness. If it was a shoe store you were pass- 
ing by and you did happen to see a pair of women’s 
shoes that recommended themselves by their contrast 
with the dominant style (which resembles corrective 
footwear for middle-aged ladies) , your Soviet companion 
would assert with quick assurance, “Not ours!” And sure 
enough, the shoes would turn out to be Hungarian or 
Czech. 

The certainty that anything produced west of the 
Soviet border is better and more elegant than anything 
produced at home is a firm article of faith in the USSR, 
even though facts may not always bear out this opinion. 
(I was assured by an English engineer, for example, that 
Soviet automobiles, though backward stylistically, are in 
many respects mechanically superior to some American 


or English automobiles.) The Soviet attitude was illus- 
trated by an amusing scene I witnessed around a shiny 
new American Chrysler parked in front of a Moscow 
hotel. A crowd was literally swarming all over the car, 
and one man who was leaning on it with both hands ~ 
drew a reprimand from another who observed that the 
perspiration from his palms might corrode the paint. 
The answer was typical: “What do you think? That 
it’s one of ours?” 

All this extravagant admiration for things Western is 
delightfully satirized by Mikhail Zoshchenko in a little 
vignette appropriately called Kachestvo produktsii (The 
Quality of Production). It was published in 1928, very 
far back in the past if you measure time by Soviet sput- 
niks and luniks; but whatever other impressions these 
accomplishments in space may have made on Soviet citi- 
zens, they have not changed their attitudes toward the 
“quality of production.” Zoshchenko’s Gusev, who 
mistakes a tin of flea powder left behind by his German 
lodger for shaving talc, and who boasts to his neighbors 
that now, at last, he can live like a cultured gentleman, 
typifies a quite contemporary malaise. When Gusev dis- 
covers that he has been talcuming himself with flea 
powder, he is unabashed and only finds in the fact 
further proof of the superiority of Western production: 
“If you want to powder your face, powder your face; if 
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it’s fleas you're after, just sprinkle it around. It’s good 
for everything. And what have we got? . . . . A whole 
month I’m powdering myself, and not a single flea has 
bitten me. My wife, Madam Gusev, they bite. My sons 
also scratch themselves desperately for daysonend.... 
They may be insects, the rascals, but they can sense real 
production.” 

Zoshchenko is not amused by Gusev. Kachestvo pro- 
duktsii ends with the following lines: “Now Gusev’s 
powder has run out. No doubt, the fleas are biting him 
again.—They know, the rascals, whom to bite.” 

Today, just as three decades ago, Western things are 
still valued beyond their intrinsic worth in the Soviet 
Union. The pride of possession with which Russians 
treat them cannot be explained solely by the fact that 
Western clothing, for example, is more attractive than 
Soviet clothing, and that Russians are starved for color, 
variety and style. One young man described how easy it 
is to make acquaintances with the help of American 
cigarettes: You take a seat on a park bench beside some 
pretty girls and slowly and conspicuously remove a 
cigarette from its brightly-colored package; if this does 
not elicit the desired response, you carefully toss your 
half-smoked butt, with its unfamiliar filter tip and even 
less familiar aroma, to a place where it can be seen and 
smelled. Presently, the questions will begin: What kind 
of cigarettes are you smoking? Where did you get them? 
And when you tell them, they find it so very interesting 
that you should know Americans . . . . Another young 
man, who happened to be a Komsomol activist at the 
university, had taken a fancy to the heavy frames of my 
American eyeglasses and dreamily told me that if he 
had a pair like that he would surely be irresistible to 
girls. The fact is that a package of American cigarettes, 
a pair of Italian shoes, or a Finnish raincoat lends fas- 
cination to a Russian; with foreign contacts comes social 
prestige and even sexual attraction. 


I HAD ALWAYS thought that the occasional outbursts 
in the Soviet press against youth indulging in what is 
called “‘preklonenie pered zapadom” (adulation of the 
West) were just a verbal cover for official anxiety about 
possible ideological influences from the West. But the 
extraordinary thing is that adulation of the West is real 
in the Soviet Union, and bizarre in its forms. There are 
Soviet citizens who “collect” Westerners, others who 
boast of their acquaintance, a few who use them as lures 
to attract female company, and many who pursue them 
with an ardor that can make their life in the Soviet 
Union a whirlwind of social rounds. I have been be- 
wildered by the antics of intelligent, well-educated ac- 
quaintances who ostentatiously chose to speak English 
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within earshot of other Russians so as to be taken for 
foreigners. Sometimes, they carried the game even 
farther, simply introducing themselves as Americans or 
Englishmen. These are indelicate details to describe, and 
for one who loves the Russian people they are unpleas- 
ant to write about; but they are illustrative of an aspect 
of national psychology which it is important to under- 
stand. 

An extravagant regard for the West is nothing new in 
Russia. I have recently read Griboedov’s Woe from 
Wit and was struck by the way he rages against the 
habit of his day of denigrating anything Russian and 
exalting everything French: at that time even the most 





3 Alexander Sergeyevich Griboedov (1795-1829) was a Russian 
diplomat and leading playwright of the early 19th century. His 
most important work is Woe from Wit, a comedy written in 
rhymed verse. Many of the play’s lines have become popular 
proverbial expressions in Russia. 
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TOADSTOOLS 


Foreigners?! Foreigners?! 
No! From tip to toe 
They're local toadstools, 
Home-grown "Broadway"! 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), Jan. 30, 1960. F 
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humble Frenchman could pass as an exemplar of the 
grand monde. Tolstoy could not endure the Francophiles 
of his generation, who believed that the Russian language 
was too inelegant to be spoken by a cultured man. Curi- 
ously enough, this attitude towards Russian is still alive 
today; only now it has filtered down to the lower levels 
of society. I was having dinner with a working-class 
family one evening and we were listening to a Radio 
Moscow “Songs of All Nations” program that was com- 
ing over their wall receiver. My hosts went into ectasies 
over the beauties of French and English; they com- 
mented on how much cruder (grubee) Russian seemed 
to them, and asked if I didn’t agree this was so. It was 
not the first time I had heard Russian invidiously com- 
pared with these languages, and though it is character- 
istic of the semi-educated, the attitude is not uncommon 
among people of higher education as well. It seems to 
require a rather high degree of sophistication to make a 
Russian recognize what a magnificent language he 
speaks. 


WHAT IS partly at work here is the charm of the exotic 
for people who have lived their lives in involuntary 
isolation; but I had seen other manifestations among 
the ordinary people of what we had better call now by 
its right name—the Soviet inferiority complex. 

In this connection, the effect that the presence of a 
foreigner can have upon drunks in the USSR is very 
illuminating. I hadn’t been in Moscow a week when, 
walking in the street one evening, I ran into a middle- 
aged man in high spirits, who came up to me and asked 
for a light for his cigarette. I wanted to talk to him, 
so I produced my American cigarettes from my pocket 
and offered him one. No sooner had he understood 
that I was a foreigner than he offered me what was 
left of his pack of papirosy. I gave him my pack of 
cigarettes. Not to be outdone, he pulled an apple from 
each of his pockets and forced them on me. Then he 
began to shower me with praises of Moscow and the 
Soviet Union, telling me how free his country was, and 
that, for example, I could walk on any street I wished 
without being bothered by a militiaman. I had already 
gotten a taste of Soviet patriotism during the short time 
I had been in the USSR, but I didn’t expect that even 
the drunks would be patriotic! 

Quite by coincidence, I had similar experiences during 
the following weeks, each time with drunks. One such 
incident took place in a restaurant where a party of 
workers was arguing with the waiter about the amount 
of their check. The argument had been going on for 
five minutes and might have lasted the rest of the night 
had not a citizen who was seated at a nearby table ges- 





tured in my direction and appealed to the squabblers 
not to carry on so before a foreigner. The word “for- 
eigner”’ quickly sobered them up, and they paid their bill 
and were gone in no time. 


HOW IS one to explain such extraordinary behavior? 
Least of all, I am sure, by supposing that it was dic- 
tated by the patriotic concern of these merry citizens 
for the good name of their government. The authori- 
ties, however, are concerned about the impressions that 
visitors take home, and one of the reasons why travelers 
from abroad are so effective an antidote to strong drink 
in the USSR is the fact that Russians are subject to par- 
ticularly severe punishment for incidents of “‘hooligan- 
ism” involving foreigners. (This is merely another facet 
of the well-known ‘Potemkin Village” strategem which 
so often inspires Russians to say “Oh, that’s just to im- 
press you foreigners,” when visitors comment favorably 
on the quality of meat in a shop window or the rela- 
tively attractive clothes displayed in the local style 
center.) But the motivation of the drunks, I am sure, 
was quite simple. They defended the good name of the 
Soviet people, for they did not want a foreigner to get 
the impression that the inhabitants of the USSR are a 
culturally backward collection of unshaven, poorly- 
clothed and drunken muzhiki—an opinion held unfor- 
tunately all too frequently by the Russian people them- 
selves. 

Russia’s national inferiority complex is as old as 
Russian national consciousness, and the same conditions 
which produced it historically—relative poverty and cul- 
tural backwardness in comparison with the West—keep 
it virulent today. Poverty may not be a vice, but for 
many Russians economic backwardness results not only in 
material hardships, but also in a sense of personal degra- 
dation. They feel humiliated by the notion that a great 
European nation such as theirs, with a rich heritage of 
artistic and philosophical achievement, should live in 
material circumstances which, they believe, are regarded 
as contemptible by other Europeans. ““We live crowded 
together like animals,” some would say, seeking to an- 
ticipate my judgment of their appalling housing situa- 
tion but actually revealing their own. For intellectuals, 
who know themselves to be as sophisticated as their 
Western counterparts, the fact that they can be invidi- 
ously distinguished from Westerners by their clothes 
(which, they often say, make them look like ““monkeys”’) 
is an inexpressible indignity. No wonder one encounters 
in the Soviet Union something that can only be described 
as a lust, an elemental urge for a richer life. No won- 
der that the certainty of economic progress under the 
present regime often leads intellectuals who are in prin- 
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ciple opposed to Soviet totalitarianism to quite indecent 
forbearance with their government’s crimes against in- 
tellectual freedom and personal liberty. 


* * & 


BEFORE MY VISIT to the Soviet Union I had taken 
Zoshchenko’s anecdotes from Soviet life to be exercises 
in the purest hyperbole. But exposure to Soviet life has 
convinced me that there is less exaggeration in Zosh- 
chenko than the foreign reader might expect. There is 
a grossness in the tone and texture of Soviet life which 
is lacking in the more settled societies of the West, where 
a few centuries of social development have not been 
telescoped into something like four decades. One feels 
this quality especially in the cities, where the manners 
and looks of the large peasant populations that inhabit 
them to this day evoke from the lips of the more urbane 
Russians the epithets seryi and tiomnyi (“‘grey’” and 
“dark’”), epithets with which the narod was often 
characterized in the 19th century. 

There is a medium-priced dining room in Moscow 
where I often ate and where I once witnessed a scene 
that was quite typical and might have been taken right 
from Zoshchenko, The citizen at my table, who had been 
staring at me for minutes (he later explained that it was 
my eyeglasses he couldn’t tear his eyes away from), was 
eating his soup with obvious and audible relish. He was 
unhappy, however, that the waitress was taking so long 
to bring his main course, and he complained to her 
about it. Thereupon the waitress sharply informed him 
that if he wanted fast service, he would do better eating 
at home. He objected that she was there to serve the 
public and not to be rude, but her sense of personal 
independence (or was it personal ownership?) was 
unassailable, and he had to content himself with a whis- 
pered aside to me: “Kultura!” 

Kultura, kulturnost, kulturno. How often Westerners 
are amused by the curious Soviet preoccupation with 
what is and what is not cultured behavior! For the 
Russians, however, it is not a laughing matter. This 
point was well illustrated by an incident that happened 
in the same dining room later in the evening. A tipsy 
patron with a bandage over one eye came in, took a seat 
and, as the Russians euphemistically say, began ‘‘express- 
ing himself in words.” Half the dining room raised a 
clamor for the management to quiet him, or throw him 
out, or call the militia. Then somehow the manager 
succeeded not only in quieting him, but in plunging him 
into a fit of remorse that ended in tears and apologies. 
Thereafter the offender peacefully ate his dinner. 

I have not told this story for the sake of amusement, 
but because the cultural atmosphere it illustrates is per- 
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tinent to a novel interpretation of Soviet society. Soviet 
intellectuals frequently argue that a considerable part 
of their political troubles, indeed the more considerable 
part, is the result of the cultural backwardness of their 
country. The life of the nation, they contend, is guided 
by a poorly-educated and uncultured class whose be- 
havior as often reflects the rude mentality of people re. 
cently removed from the village as it does ideological 
or power considerations. Moreover, they add, the pres- 
ent government is an authentic expression of the level 


of political maturity the Soviet people have thus far 
reached. 


THIS QUITE COMMON attitude is responsible for 
the popularity of at least one book by Saltykov-Shched- 
rin, the most outstanding 19th-century Russian satirist. 
I was unprepared to find this writer so popular in the 
Soviet Union, and the title of his book, Istoriia odnovo 
goroda (The History of One City), cropped up so often 
in conversation that I decided I had to read it. It is a 
savage allegory about the founding and history of Russia. 
Russia is represented by the city of Glupov (Stupid), 
and its inhabitants are called g/zpovtsy, which in English 
might be translated as “idiots” in the non-technical sense 
of the word. If Saltykov-Shchedrin is merciless in his 
description of the city governors, whose succession in 
office presents a chronicle of injustice piled on injustice 
and stupidity piled on stupidity, he is no less so in his 
portrayal of the monumental brainlessness of the citizens 
of Glupov, whose political support could be had for a 
bucket of vodka and who had as little respect for the 
tights of one another as their rulers had for theirs. It is 
especially in this latter respect that Russians find in 
Istoriia odnovo goroda a relevance to current Soviet 
reality. 

The argument one often hears from educated Russians 
that the Russian people have the kind of government 
they deserve is made with varying degrees of bitterness. 
In its harsher form it expresses itself in derisive ref- 
erences to the Russian people as a herd of sheep who 
lack the education, political experience, and independent- 
mindedness to rule themselves, and who would prob- 
ably invent a totalitarian government if they didn’t al- 
ready have one. Such bitter reflections are often stirred 
by unpleasant experiences with nosy, heresy-hunting 
neighbors—a serious discomfort in a land of communal 
apartments and a country where people who depart from 
customary modes of dress still receive quizzical looks 
from their fellow citizens. It may be remembered that 
not so many years ago narrow-bottomed trousers were 
considered a sign of disloyalty. Another frequent com- 
plaint, this one most often arising from grievances 
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brought home from work, pictures Soviet citizens as be- 
ing overly passive and conformist, unwilling to speak 
up when they see things done badly or unjustly. Every- 
one realizes that this general condition of timorousness 
is the legacy of decades of political terror, and that par- 
ticular instances of it today reflect the understandable 
anxiety of people about their jobs; but still, some argue, 
the condition has taken such deep root that it has all 
but acquired the force of a national characteristic. 


Listening to such perhaps overly spontaneous and un- 
scientific “cultural” explanations by Russians of their 
political system, I was reminded of the 19th-century 
narodniks’ disappointment with the mentality of the peas- 
antry, particularly its submissiveness and adulatory atti- 
tude toward the Tsar, and also of the disappointment of 
other 19th-century thinkers with the “bad” collectivism 
of the village mr,* its intolerance of non-conformity in 
behavior or belief among its members. What these ex- 
planations invariably suggest was that perhaps a few 
carefully conducted Western sociological studies—in the 
unlikely case that they could ever be conducted in the 
Soviet Union—might open up an entirely new under- 
standing of the popular roots of Soviet totalitarianism. 


On certain concrete issues, the “‘cultural” approach to 
understanding Soviet reality was quite enlightening. A 
young scholar, the son of a well-known literary family, 
whose views I believe to be representative of the upper 
levels of Soviet literary and artistic society, was particu- 
larly vexed with the Western idea that the Soviet people 
are an oppressed mass of sufferers imposed upon from 
above by a wicked clique of power-seekers and ideo- 
logues. The leaders on top, he insisted, are of “the 
people,” and it is the character of the Soviet people— 
their lack of culture, intellectual narrowness, and ob- 
scurantism—that the leaders express. The particular 
issue we were discussing was the prohibition against 
experimentation in modernist painting, still in -force 
despite the fact that many young Soviet painters engage 
in it privately and value it highly. I asked him how he 
would explain the existence in Soviet museums of special 
fondy (reserve sections) where paintings by men like 
Kandinsky, Chagall, Malevich and other figures from 
Russia’s own surprisingly rich modernist tradition are 
secreted from the public and even from professional 
painters. He thought that Westerners too often see 


*One of the names for the prerevolutionary Russian village com- 
munities. The mir originated at least as far back as the 16th 
century and was characterized by a form of peasant self-govern- 
ment with considerable powers, such as collecting taxes and re- 
distributing land. After Premier Stolypin’s agricultural reform 
in the first decade of this century, Russian peasants were enabled 
to leave the mir and settle on separate farms. 


ideological designs of the party leadership behind such 
phenomena, when in fact responsibility usually rests with 
the established, self-seeking artists who control the art 
academies and the Union of Artists. These men, who 
rose to their positions during the Stalin era and who 
happen to be the least gifted and educated members of 
the Soviet intelligentsia, he said, not only reflect the 
tastes of the masses, they share them. The last thing in 
the world they want is to be exposed for the hacks they 
are and displaced by the rising group of unorthodox 
young painters. 

I heard a different opinion on this question from an 
artist who himself paints exclusively modernistic can- 
vases. He believed that the style and subject matter of 
socialist realism are ideologically determined; that as an 
art form it is used to mobilize social energies through 
the portrayal of happy industrial and agricultural work- 
ers. Modernism is prohibited, according to him, because 
it has nothing to do with these aims and is thought 
to be subversive of them. Yet a writer I met, who did 
not discount the mischievous role of ideology in his own 
field, also held the lack of “educated cadres” on the 
editorial boards of magazines and publishing houses in 
part responsible for the anemic state of Soviet literature. 
Too often, he and others would say, these editorial 
boards are controlled by men of the Stalin generation 
who lack the taste, intelligence, and broadmindedness to 
be able to distinguish between literary originality and 
political conspiracy. 

The conclusion probably indicated by this conflicting 
testimony is that, within the limits currently prescribed 
by ideology, much more artistic freedom and originality 
would be possible if it were not for the presence of 


fools in controlling positions in Soviet literary and 
artistic life. 


THE LEGACY OF the Stalinist past lies like a dead 
hand on the social and intellectual life of present-day 
Russia. And Russians will invoke Stalin’s ghost to ex- 
plain any number of a host of contemporary failings. 
Why are consumer goods so shoddily made and taste- 
lessly designed? One of the reasons, they will tell you, 
is that almost all the abler factory administrators were 
destroyed by Stalin, and that those who are left are 
the talentless remnants of the Stalin generation, unable 
and unwilling to accommodate to new ways. Why is 
scholarly work so often disfigured by ideological ten- 
dentiousness? Because the “chiefs” who run the schol- 
arly institutes are for the most part Stalin men, graduates 
(in philosophy or political economy) of the Institute of 
Red Professors, whose only claim to their jobs is that 
they are loyal party workers. They set the tone of their 
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institutes, they approve research topics, allot funds; it is 
for their eyes that manuscripts are often written. The 
writers have an interesting name for the opposite num- 
bers of these “chiefs” in the Writers’ Union—the purely 
political administrators who grant putiovki (travel docu- 
ments) for trips abroad and write referrals for research 
in restricted archives. Variagi, or Varangians, they call 
them, after the Norsemen who, as legend has it, were 
invited to Russia by the Slavic tribes with the appeal, 
“Come rule us and set our house in order!” 


Of course, the crucial point is that a political system 
has evolved in the Soviet Union which gives such indi- 
viduals the power to stamp every important aspect of 
public life with their own mentality. It seems naive, 
therefore, to believe that this system will be easily 
liberalized once the old Stalin generation is replaced 
by the better-educated and more independent-minded 
younger generation. Nevertheless, the many Soviet in- 
tellectuals who explain their country’s political problems 
in terms of cultural backwardness do hope for improve- 
ments as the general cultural level of the Soviet Union 
rises, and however limited the validity of this argument 
may be, it does suggest interesting and as yet unexplored 
avenues of inquiry. 


We in the West have tended to see Soviet power in 
the light of a great tradition of literary images originat- 
ing with Dostoevsky and carried on by such writers as 
Huxley, Orwell and Zamyatin. Seeking the root of the 
evil, we often imagine a master plan for human happi- 
ness whose executors went berserk and ended up by 
depriving people of freedom and happiness methodically, 
intelligently, and with deliberate intent. Thus we look 
for the genesis of Soviet totalitarianism in Lenin’s auto- 
cratic conception of party organization; or in the role of 
Communist ideology, dogmatic and intolerant of di- 
versity; or yet, in the temperament of the Russian 19th- 
century revolutionary intelligentsia, prepared to sacrifice 
personal freedom, art and objectivity in the name of 
equality and economic progress. Thoughtful Russians are 
aware of these influences, but they tend to emphasize 
explanations that are more simple and derive from their 
direct knowledge of the personalities who rule them. 
And there is good evidence that they are often right. 

What could be more typical of the perverse, malevo- 
lent designs seen by Orwell as inspiring Soviet leader- 
ship than the practice of renaming institutions every time 
old leaders fall into disgrace and new ones rise to power, 
and consigning the fallen leaders themselves to the ob- 
liviort of “‘nonpersons”? Yet Ilya Ilf is perhaps closer 
to the true meaning of this practice when, in his Note- 
books, he describes the misadventures of a group of 
Soviet tourists who nearly lose their Volga steamer in 
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every port because its moronic, over-zealous captain 
keeps changing its name as the men it is named after 
fall one after another into political disfavor. 

Here is another example in the same spirit. Recently 
a Russian friend sent me a clipping from the August 20, 
1960, issue of Literaturnaia gazeta. It contains a letter 
to the editors entitled “Burn ‘The Buzzing Fly’—De- 
mands A. Kolpakov.” A. Kolpakov is a Kandidat in 
history (roughly the equivalent of an American Ph.D.), 
and his letter is a demand that the “Buzzing Fly,” a 
fairy tale for children by Kornei Chukovsky, the dean 
of Soviet letters, be burned. Part of the letter is worth 
quoting: 


How long is K. Chukovsky going to mislead Soviet children? 
The fly is the most disgusting insect on earth. It sits on 
excrement, on all kinds of carrion, and then on a man’s face, 
on his food, causing a number of infectious diseases like dys- 
entery. . . . Flies must be killed, destroyed for the conveni- 
ence of human life, but Kornei Chukovsky celebrates this 
vileness, he extols the buzzing fly. . . . Instead of inculcating 
hatred for this foul disgusting insect . . . Kornei Chukovsky 
offers the children of the Soviet land his versified nonsense, 
delighting in a fly.... 


Not only does Chukovsky extol the monstrous fly, the 
author continues, but he shows other harmful insects like 
bedbugs, fleas and cockroaches in a favorable light in 
his fairy tale. And then, adding insult to our intelli- 
gence and potential injury to our health, Chukovsky has 
his fly marry a “dashing, bold mosquito’’—a union, Kol- 
pakov protests, which is against the laws of nature. The 
letter concludes with the assurance that one day flies 
will be totally exterminated in the Soviet Union, just as 
they have been in the Chinese People’s Republic, and 
that Chukovsky’s ‘useless book may boldly be burned— 
history will lose nothing by it.” 


THE TEMPTATION, of course, is to take this letter 
as simply the fevered production of a crank. But my 
friend sent it to me with the comment that “it would 
be funny if it weren’t so sad,” and I know that for him 
and for other Russians the letter is a significant, symp- 
tomatic expression of the idiocy that pervades Soviet life. 
How different, after all, is it in tone and instinct from 
articles in the Soviet press denouncing other “useless, 
misleading” books; how different is the grotesque literal- 
mindedness of Kolpakov’s reasoning from the reasoning 
of the two cultural officials who lectured to me on the 
intention of the Soviet government to root obscenity out 
of the Russian language? 

Idiotism, idiotstvo: nowhere else have I heard the 
word “idiot” and its various compounds used more fre- 
quently than in Soviet Russia, and nowhere else do they 
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have the special political color they have there. Judging 
by my own experiences, Russians often underestimate the 
critical intelligence of their own people, but I have no 
doubt that they are right in characterizing a good deal 
of the official behavior in which we in the non-Com- 
munist world see the workings of a malevolent intelli- 
gence as idiotstvo: the plain stupid arbitrariness of 
officials unenlightened by proper education and unre- 
strained by established political traditions protecting 
society against them. American newspapers recently 
carried a story about the midnight raids of the East 
Orange, New Jersey, police on library book borrowers 
who were long overdue in returning books they had 
taken out. It seems that the town librarian complained 
to the police department about the large number of 
delinquent borrowers, and the police decided on dra- 
matic action, hauled a number of people out of their 
beds, and held them in jail overnight. A Russian might 
well say: If you want to understand the Soviet Union, 
just imagine an entire nation ruled by the East Orange 
police force. Nothing Orwellian about it, just zdiotstvo. 

One of my most discouraging impressions in the So- 
viet Union was that the Soviet party bureaucrat seems to 
be self-perpetuating. I had met a number of students 
who were going in for what is called “public work” at 
their universities and institutes. These are Komsomol 
or young party members, frequently students specializing 
in Marxist philosophy, who are activists at their schools 


and are preparing for party careers. Young people with 
scruples, taste and intelligence are not attracted by “pub- 
lic work,” while those who are generally share the char- 
acteristics of the present party leaders. Many of them 
have been placed in higher educational institutions 
because they have demonstrated that they are good bets 
as future party workers, and though they are perhaps 
capable of learning, they are decidedly among the least 
gifted of the student body. I offer one, whom I met at 
a party, as typical. He was in his late twenties, the stu- 
dent member of the party bureau at his institute. There 
had been a good deal of drinking that evening, but he 
was quite sober and sought to impress me with a kind 
of debased home-brew wisdom that he spouted on every 
possible pretext. Just think, he said, with reference to 
a student who was ineptly playing pithy Russian folk 
songs on an accordion, “the hands that create beautiful 
music are also capable of killing.” Or, his attention 
attracted by the smoke that was rising from his cigarette, 
he would declare: ‘“Why hasn’t anyone investigated the 
need of men to smoke? Everyone knows cigarettes are 
harmful, and yet we smoke them. There’s a good topic 
for a philosophical thesis!” 

I had lived in Russia long enough to have developed 
a Russian reaction: this pompous idiot would someday 
be one of the bosses, perhaps a chief at a scholarly insti- 
tute; and the work of thinking, intelligent Russians 
would be subject to his whims and small-mindedness. 
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MARXISM-LENINISM 


The Operational Ideas 


of the Communist Doctrine 


By Karl Wittfogel 


THE COMMUNIST DOCTRINE is not infrequently 
referred to as an “ideology.” This designation is very 
popular among certain commentators who speak of ide- 
ology in a non-Communist sense, and often without 
knowing the meaning the term is given by Communists. 

In some cases these commentators consider the Com- 
munist ideology an array of fine-sounding ideas which 
the Communists profess to believe in but no longer 
take seriously. This cynical view is often expressed by 
persons who have ceased to take their own professed 
ideas seriously. 

Another interpretation holds that the Communists, 
who “actually” care little about their Marxist-Leninist 
ideology, are motivated by considerations of Russian 
nationalism and imperialism—a Russian version of Bis- 
marck’s Realpolitik. This view is significant for its im- 
plied admission: even a nationalist ideology is an ide- 
ology of sorts. But its minimizing tendency brings it 
close to the cynical interpretation which ascribes to the 
Communist doctrine no significance at all. 

A third view falls into a somewhat different category. 
Its proponerits acknowledge that the Communists take 
their ideology, Marxism-Leninism, seriously; but they 
contend that the Communist leaders, who seek to act 
in accordance with the Marxist-Leninist doctrine, are the 
captives of a fixed theoretical system which is as likely 
to hamper as to benefit them. 





Professor Wittfogel, Director of the Chinese History 
Project at the University of Washington (Seattle, Wash- 
ington), is a distinguished scholar both of Marxism 
and of the history of Chinese civilization. He is best 
known for his Oriental Despotism: A Comparative 
Study of Total Power (Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1957). 
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This static-idealistic view recalls Marx’s and Engels’ 
concept of ideology as though perverted by illusion, 
or as “false consciousness” *—a concept which the two 
friends applied to all “ruling ideas” (the supposedly 
inadequate ideas of all ruling classes). Lenin called 
Marxism an ideology as well as a theory. But, of course, 
he maintained that this ideology represented the cor- 
rect theory, the consciousness of the future-oriented 
revolutionary socialists. 


The proponents of the static-idealistic interpretation 
are often unaware of Marx’s and Lenin’s concepts of 
ideology. And they are definitely unaware of the prag- 
matic bent both of them gave their “‘scientific’ ideas. 
They do not realize that from the time Marx and Engels 
became full-fledged dialectical and historical materialists 
—i.e., roughly from 1845 ‘—they postulated the close 
and necessary interrelation between ideas and practice 
as a basic element of their position. 


This does not mean that the Marxist theory was cor- 
rect at the start or that Marxism-Leninism always suc- 
ceeds in “correctly” determining reality. Far from it. 


1 Marx and Engels, Die Deutsche Ideologie in Karl Marx, Fried- 
rich Engels, Werke, Institut fiir Marxismus-Leninismus beim ZK 
der SED, Berlin, 1957-1960, Vol. Ill, 46 f., 49 f. (Here- 
after cited as Marx-Engels Werke.) Cf. Marx’s Preface to Zur 
Kritik der Politischen Okonomie, Stuttgart, 1921, p. IV. 

2 See Engels’ letter of July 14, 1893 to Mehring (Karl Marx, 
Friedrich Engels, Ausgewahlte Briefe, Berlin, 1953, p. 549. 
(Hereafter cited as Marx-Engels 1953.) 

8V. I. Lenin, Samtliche Werke, Wien-Berlin, later Moscow- 
Leningrad, Vol. IV, 2, pp. 98 f., 162. (Hereafter cited as 
Lenin, SVG.) 

4See Engels’ Ludwig Feuerbach in Karl Marx und Friedrich 
Engels, Ausgewahlte Schriften, Berlin, 1958, Vol. Il, p. 334. 
(Hereafter cited as Marx-Engels 1958.) 
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The Communist doctrine is irrationally distorted by its 
eschatological quality,® and the perspective of the future 
ideal society—as envisioned by the “new” total mana- 
gerial ruling class—continued to lower the truth co- 
efficient of Communist ideas. Yet in accordance with 
Marx’s, Engels’, and Lenin’s declared purpose, and also 
in accordance with political considerations that grow in 
importance with the increase of Communist power, 
Marxism-Leninism has a built-in empirical tendency. 
This tendency accounts essentially for the realistic ad- 
justments (some major and many minor) that charac- 
terize the development of the Communist doctrine. 

In view of Marx’s stress on the necessary relation be- 
tween his theory and practice, students of the Com- 
munist doctrine have spoken of the unity of theory and 
practice as a peculiarity of Marxism-Leninism. The 
Marxist-Leninists do indeed aim at such a unity, but this 
objective is by no means theirs alone. 

Going beyond the realm of common sense, where the 
interrelation between theory and practice is taken for 
granted, we find most philosophers insisting on prac- 
tical experience as a (or the) starting point of their 
ideas. Speaking in terms of philosophical anthropology, 
we may indeed say that man is ‘an ideological animal,” 
that he acts in accordance with his innermost convic- 
tions.© Adam Miiller’s concept of contradictions was 
closely linked to his conservative policy; and Hegel’s 
dialectic of contradictions also had definite practical im- 
plications. The Marxist-Leninist doctrine (‘ideology’) 
is peculiar, not because it stresses empirical reality and 
is intended to serve as “‘a guide to action,” 7 but because 
it concentrates on a peculiar type of reality and because, 
being oriented toward a peculiar goal, it stimulates a 
peculiar type of action. 


Total Rejection of the Existing Order 


Communism first crystallized successfully in indus- 
trially retarded Russia. But the decisive steps leading to 
this industry-oriented political movement were taken in 
Western Europe when the effects of the industrial revolu- 
tion disclosed both the gruesome deficiencies and the or- 
ganizational possibilities of the new economic order. The 


5 See Gerhart Niemeyer, with the assistance of John S. Reshetar, 
Jt., Soviet Mentality, New York, 1956, pp. 20 ff.; cf. Michael 
Lindsay, China and the Cold War, Melbourne University Press, 
1955, pp. 72 f., 75, and Frank Meyer, The Moulding of Com- 
munists, New York, 1961, passim. 

6 Karl A. Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism, Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1957, p. 441. (Hereafter cited as Wittfogel 1957.) 
7 See Engels’ letter of November 29, 1866 to Sorge (Marx-Engels 
1953, p. 468) ; cf. Lenin, SWG, Vol. XII, p. 432; Vol. XX, 1, 
pp. 50, 130; Vol. XXI, p. 142. 


early socialists combined radical critiques of the former 
with equally radical predictions about the latter. Their 
vision of a perfect socialist or communist society inten- 
sified their attacks on the existing order: in large part 
it is responsible for their proto-totalitarian bent. As the 
master-organizers of the future collectivist society, these 
socialist-communist critics established an Archimedean 
point outside (and, in their opinion, above) the world 
in which they lived. Believing that they owed everything 
to this future society, they felt no obligation to the pres- 
ent one, whose values, institutions, and ideas they com- 
pletely condemned. They combined the total glorification 
of the former with the total rejection of the latter.® 


Thus there emerged in a sectarian form the social arro- 
gance (hubris) which characterizes the Communist posi- 
tion. This Aubris is probably rooted in what Voegelin 
calls the Gnostic ® revolution and what also may be called 
the nihilistic revolution of the last centuries. It first 
assumed its peculiar shape in the views of the early 
radical socialists. 

But the Archimedean point for the growth of an 
industry-centered totalitarian movement remained inef- 
fective as long as it lacked an adequate windlass. Marx 
made a decisive advance in creating such a device when 
he invoked a new “materialistic” dialectic of history 
which identified the revolutionary proletariat as the so- 
cialist-oriented negative force among the contradictions 
of the existing (capitalist) order. 


To be sure, Marx cannot be equated with Lenin, just 
as Hegel cannot be equated with Marx. Marx and En- 
gels “drew upon many philosophical and socio-economic 
concepts whose political intent was by no means uniform. 
Some are actually or potentially totalitarian; some are 
politically indifferent; and some are actually or poten- 
tially anti-totalitarian.” 2° Among the latter is Marx's 
and Engels’ insistence (after 1853) on the concept of a 
multilinear development, which they took over from the 
classical economists and which the Soviet ideocrats find 
completely unacceptable. Among them, too, is Marx's 
insistence that science must not be subordinated to “‘ex- 
traneous interests,” not even those of the workers.42 And 
finally there is Engels’ insistence that one must keep 


8 See The Communist Ideology, Vol. I of Facts on Communism, 
House of Representatives, 86th Congress, First Session, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1959, pp. 18, 52. 
(Written by Gerhart Niemeyer.) 

9 Erich Voegelin, Die Neue Wissenschaft der Politik, Munich, 
1959, pp. 167 ff. 

10 Karl A. Wittfogel, “The Marxist View of Russian Society and 
Revolution,” World Politics, July 1960. (Hereafter cited as 
Wittfogel 1960.) 

11 Karl Marx, Theorien iiber den Mehrwert, Stuttgart, 1921, Vol. 
II, 1, pp. 312 ff. (Hereafter cited as Marx 1921.) 
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one’s promises even when this involves political disad- 
vantages. 

But while for these and other reasons Marx and En- 
gels cannot be equated with Lenin, the substance of their 
historical and political argument became the foundation 
of Lenin’s totalitarianism. Sharing with the Utopian 
Socialists the position outside, and presumably above, the 
existing order, they not only perpetuated the socialists’ 
total rejection of this order, but covertly and overtly took 
over from them certain totalitarian trends. 

Engels’ comments on Saint-Simon show him unworried 
by the notion that the future socialist society was to be 
dominated by a bureaucratic industrial elite. Engels did 
indeed expect proletarian revolutionists, and not bour- 
geois specialists, to assume this leadership,1* but the un- 
derlying idea blended well with Marx’s and his own 
vision of an authoritarian regime that would transform 
the capitalist economy by “despotic” actions such as, for 
example, the organization of “industrial armies, es- 
pecially for agriculture.” 1% 

Furthermore, up to the 1850’s, Marx and Engels 
openly identified themselves with the Blanquist concept 
of the dictatorship of a revolutionary minority. And 
while they abandoned their belief in the minority dic- 
tatorship as unfeasible,1* they continued to aim at the 
dictatorship of the proletariat up to the end of their 
lives. They did this even though in the 1860’s Marx 
had acknowledged the transformation of what he con- 
sidered an early servitude capitalism into a kind of part- 
nership capitalism—a transformation which involved the 
victory of “the political economy of the working class,” 15 
and which was institutionally expressed in a “modest 
Magna Carta of labor.” 1* Thus Marx committed not 
only a “‘sin against science,” 17 but also a sin against his 
professed socio-economic principles, when, instead of 


12 See Friedrich Engels, Herrn Eugen Diihrings Umwalzung der 
Wissenschaft. Dialektik der Natur 1873-1882, Moscow, 1935, 
p. 268. 

13 Marx and Engels, Manifest der Kommunistischen Partei, in 
Marx-Engels Werke, Vol. IV, p. 481. This was written in 
December 1847. In 1872, when Marx and Engels republished 
the Manifesto, they criticized, under the influence of the Paris 
Commune, the notion that the proletariat may use the old state 
apparatus. But, despite Marx’s 1871 concession to the anarchist 
idea of popular control, they did not find it necessary to change 
the originally proposed “revolutionary measures.” Their remark 
that these measures might now be “very differently worded” 
implies that the two men were critical of the form, but not the 
substance of their “despotic” program. 

14 Engels, Introduction to Die Klassenkampfe in Frankreich 1848 
bis 1850 (1895) in Marx-Engels Werke Vol. Ill, pp. 515 f. 

15 Marx, “Inaugural Addresse der Internationalen Arbeiterasso- 
ziation” (1863), (Marx-Engels 1958, Vol. I, p. 357). 

16 Karl Marx, Das Kapital. Kritik der politischen Okonomie, 
Hamburg, 1919, Vol. I, p. 266; cf. p. 259. 
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inducing the workers to develop their freedom in the 
existing controllable, multicentered society, he pushed 
them on toward a single-centered total managerial order 
that would permit neither freedom nor control. 

But however guilty Marx was in these two respects, 
neither he nor Engels attempted to put into effect the 
totalitarian potential which they were helping to create. 
The crucial step toward the realization of this potential 
was made by Lenin, who through the introduction of 
new operational methods of total organization and total 
demagoguery became the true father of modern Com- 
munist totalitarianism. 


Total Organization of Men 


It is a paradox which may puzzle the economic de- 
terminist that this crucial step did not originate within 
modern industrial society—either in the first classical 
country of capitalism, England, or in France (despite the 
ingenious socialist schemers, Fourier and Saint-Simon, 
and despite Blanqui, the prophet of the quasi-military 
revolution coup d’état) —but took place in Russia which, 
according to the original Marxian doctrine, was a “‘semi- 
Asiatic’ country dominated by an Orientally despotic 
government.1® It was the Russian, Lenin, who from 
1902 promoted the total and professional organization 
of the revolutionary movement in such a way that 
Blanqui’s efforts look amateurish in comparison. 

Lenin frankly admitted the relation between his new 
operational approach and Russia’s traditional ‘‘Asiatic 
despotism”; the extraordinary power of this despotism 
necessitated the use of an equally extraordinary type of 
revolutionary organization.1® But he was less frank con- 
cerning the resemblance between his new organizational 
blueprint and Tsarist absolutism. Of course, this re- 
semblance did not escape his opponents, who felt that 
Lenin, by recommending a quasi-military bureaucratic 
centralism,?° was resorting to the organizational prin- 
ciple of the very despotic order he and his fellow- 
revolutionists were combatting. 

At first, this principle was implemented only (and 
only tentatively) in the Bolshevik sector of the Russian 
Socialist Party, which Lenin controlled. But from 1917 
on, his principles of a quasi-military organization pre- 
vailed in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
in Soviet society generally, and also in the numerous 


17 This was Marx’s indictment against anyone who subordinated 
science to non-scientific considerations (see Marx 1921, Vol. II, 
1, pp. 312 ff.). 

18 Wittfogel 1960, passim. 

19 Lenin, SWG, Vol. IV, 2, pp. 264 and passim; Vol. VI, p. 24. 
20 Ibid., Vol. VI, pp. 380 and passim. 
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Communist parties and regimes that came into being with 
Moscow’s aid. In the summer of 1920 Lenin stated that 
any party belonging to the Communist International 
could “perform its duty only if it is organized in the 
most centralized manner, only if iron discipline border- 
ing on military discipline prevails in it.” *4 


Total Organization of Ideas 


Hand in hand with Lenin’s concept of the total and 
hierarchical organization of all persons went his con- 
cept of the total and hierarchical organization of all 
ideas. The significance of Lenin’s ideocratic revolution 
appears clearly when we recall the type of thought inte- 
gration accomplished by the Utopian Socialists and by 
Marx and Engels. 


The pre-Marxian socialists were particularly concerned 
with elaborating their scheme of an ideal social order, 
and some of them made small-scale attempts at collec- 
tive working and living. These efforts greatly affected 
their criticism of the contemporary scene and gave a cer- 
tain unity to their writings. But like the unity of their 
settlements and workshops, the unity of the Utopian 
Socialist ideas was experimental and voluntary. It was 
not shaped by a strong all-embracing philosophy or 
maintained by the operational requirements of large and 
permanent institutions. Some of these Utopian Social- 
ists, such as Saint-Simon and the Saint-Simonists, aimed 
at creating an ideocratic order, but they achieved their 
goal only in a sectarian and tentative way. 


Marx and Engels moved closer to the goal without at- 
taining it either. Their dialectical approach led them to 
expect the introduction of socialism through the revolu- 
tionary actions of a well-organized and class-conscious 
labor movement; and they concentrated on explaining 
to the workers the conditions of their struggle and the 
direction it must take. But they began to do this before 
a political labor movement had come into being, and 
even after its rise Marx and Engels did not, except in 
a general and temporary way, assume direct leadership 
in the young socialist parties. | 

These circumstances help us to understand the charac- 
ter—and the limitation—of the unity of thought in 


21'V. I. Lenin, Selected Works, New York, 1943, Vol. X, p. 204. 
(Hereafter cited as Lenin, SW). Cf. Der. I. und II. Kongress 
der Kommunistischen Internationale, Berlin, 1959, p. 240. Lenin 
justified this request with a reference to the “acute civil war” 
without spelling out what he had in mind. According to his 
previously expressed judgment, the civil war in Russia had ended 
several months earlier (Lenin, SWG, Vol. XXV, p. 111). In 
any case, neither under Lenin nor under Stalin did the Comintern 
abandon the principle of an iron and quasi-military discipline. 


original Marxism. This unity was stimulated by the 
image of a thoroughly coordinated future society (as had 
been the case in pre-Marxian socialism) and by two 
additional major factors: the Hegelian philosophy (a 
highly integrated system) and the analysis of the capital- 
ist order by the classical economists (fundamentally 
coordinated by the labor theory of value). Marx’s and 
Engels’ endeavor to merge these elements was not alto- 
gether successful, but it did establish the outlines of an 
impressive system of ideas. In his later years, Engels 
tried to round out this system by such writings as Anti- 
Dihring. But while he did so with the avowed purpose 
of giving the workers (immediately the German social- 
ists, but ultimately socialists in general) a unified phi- 
losophy, the sought-for unity of ideas was not indis- 
pensable for the functioning of the labor movement. 
Marx’s and Engels’ “‘scientific socialism” constituted a 
new type of coordinated socialist thought; and by favor- 
ing a peculiar dialectical arrogance, it substantially fore- 
shadowed the behavior of the totalitarian ideocrats. But 
despite all this, their doctrinal unity was still essentially 
the result of voluntary action. 


IT WAS EXACTLY in this respect that Lenin’s or- 
ganizational revolution initiated the decisive turn. Like 
an army, a quasi-military political organization can per- 
sist only if the ideas (analyses and directives) of the su- 
preme leader are accepted and carried out by the middle 
and lower ranks. Under such conditions the control over 
men coincides with the control over ideas; and this the 
more so when no outside checks are tolerated. It was 
such an ideocratic order that Lenin was aiming at when 
he began fighting for his new total organization. And 
while, until 1917 and for some time thereafter, per- 
formance lagged behind intent, the establishment of the 
Bolshevik dictatorship led to the gradual victory of the 
ideocratic principle in the Communist Party, in its 
internal and external dependencies, and in the state-con- 
trolled economy and culture of the Soviet Union. 


A completely integrated (planned) economy can be 
perpetuated only if it has a supreme center which, 
through its ideas, regulates the behavior of subordinate 
agencies and individuals. Manifestly these ideas cannot 
over time be below the rationality minimum **—this 
would be self-destructive—but they need not be brilliant 
or always adequate. Thus, in a totally planned economy, 
the leading ideas certainly are not inconsequential “ide- 
ologies.”” Steadfast adherence to the core of these ideas, 
as well as their empirical adjustment, are essential for 
the persistence and proper functioning of the organiza- 


22 For this concept see Wittfogel 1957, pp. 126 ff., 169 ff., 423. 
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tion whose instruments they are. They must also be 
seriously and systematically concerned with this organ- 
ization’s foreseeable future. Like the other targets of 
totalitarian planning, they must, by necessity, have a 
long-range perspective. 

No comparable functional necessity subordinates all 
other ideas (philosophical, historical, literary, artistic, 
etc.) to the ideas of the supreme center. In fact, the 
major pre-industrial system of despotism, which endured 
for millennia, combined complete political with limited 
ideological control. However, the peculiarities of modern 
totalitarianism make complete ideological control tech- 
nically possible and, in crisis situations, politically im- 
perative. The victory of the Communist organizational 
revolution paves the way also for the victory of the 
Communist ideocratic revolution. 


Total Demagoguery 


Lenin combined his organization and ideocratic weap- 
ons with a third device that is more frequently con- 
demned than analyzed—the policy of confusing neutrals 
and misleading temporary allies by systematic deception. 
The indignant critic generally bases his objections to this 
policy on the assumption that the Communists are vio- 
lating the common moral code, which certainly is not 
the case. Rejecting the existing order in its entirety, 
the Communists refuse to be bound by an “old” moral 
code; they insist that what is ‘‘good” is what serves their 
power strategy (“the class struggle of the proletariat’’) .*° 

Marx and Engels saw things differently. In 1872 
Engels criticized the anarchist Bakunin because he con- 
sidered the keeping of promises a bourgeois prejudice; 4 
and in 1894 he condemned the policy of seeking the 
support of the peasants by making them promises “which 
we ourselves know we shall not be able to keep.” 2° This 
attitude honors the fathers of “‘scientific socialism”; but 
it was inconsistent with their eschatological position. 
When Lenin decided to disregard all “bourgeois preju- 
dices,” he was carrying to its logical conclusion the thesis 
of total rejection that Marx and Engels had so vigorously 
proclaimed. 

Lenin first spectacularly employed the strategy of cal- 
culated deception in 1906 when he promised to dis- 
tribute the land to the peasants. Until the previous year 
and in line with Engels’ dictum of 1894, he had held 
that Marxists must leave this kind of appeal to the social 


28 Lenin, SW, Vol. IX, p. 475. 

24 See Engels’ letter of January 24, 1872, to Cuno (Marx-Engels 
1953, p. 333). 

25 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works, Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1951, Vol. II, p. 392. 
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demagogues, the anti-Semites, and the “‘political swin- 
dlers.” 26 


In 1914 he extended his strategy to the workers. Since 
the Russian revolution of 1905, he had been promoting 
a new political program (the struggle for a “revolu- 
tionary democratic dictatorship of the workers and peas- 
ants”) with the avowed understanding that only a social- 
ist revolution in the West would provide an “absolute 
guarantee” that this dictatorship would not degenerate 
into a restoration—a restoration of Russia’s old “‘Asi- 
atic despotism” (Aziatchina).2* In August 1914 he 
realized that the Western socialist movement lacked the 
revolutionary character he had been ascribing to it. But 
instead of modifying his goal, he intensified his fight 
for it, promising the workers the rule of the proletariat, 
although he well knew that what they were likely to get 
was a modernized version of “Asiatic despotism.” That 
this deception was deliberate is made clear by the fact 
that Lenin now abandoned the concepts of ‘‘Asiatic” 
society and Russia’s “Oriental despotism,” which he had 
acknowledged from 1894 to 1914.28 

In 1919-20 Lenin extended the policy of calculated 
demagoguery to the “bourgeois” and “‘petty-bourgeois” 
nationalists in colonial and dependent countries. The 
Communists’ efforts to appear as the sincere friends of 
nationalist movements were highly effective in Germany, 
where Moscow’s covert support of the anti-Versailles 
forces contributed significantly to the rise of Hitler and 
the outbreak of World War II. They were equally ef- 
fective in the colonial and semi-colonial countries of 
the East, where many revolutionary nationalists have 
been quite ready to associate themselves with the Com- 
munists as long as the latter subordinated their ultimate 
—and allegedly remote—aim to the general and im- 
mediate goal of national liberation. 

The declaration issued jointly in 1923 by the Chinese 
nationalist leader, Sun Yat-sen, and the Soviet envoy, 
A. Joffe, is characteristic of the Communist method of 
gaining the confidence of bona fide nationalists. Joffe 
solemnly agreed that “there do not exist here [in 
China} the conditions for the successful establishment 
of either Communism or Sovietism.” He also agreed 
that “China’s paramount and most pressing problem is 


26 Lenin, SVG, Vol. V, p. 40; VII, p. 379; VIII, p. 249. 
27 Lenin, SW, Vol. III, pp. 238-240; cf. Wittfogel 1960, p. 503. 
Lenin’s use of the designations “Asiatic despotism,” ‘Asiatic 
mode of production,” and the “Asiatic system” has its roots in 
concepts which Marx and Engels upheld from 1853 to the end 
of their lives. 

28 The main features of this political and doctrinal development 
have been identified in Wittfogel 1957, Chapter IX. The author 


will develop the analysis further in his forthcoming book, Russia , 


and China. 
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to achieve national unification and to attain full national 
independence.” He assured Dr. Sun that in this respect 
“China has the warmest sympathy of the Russian people 
and can count on the support of Russia.” 2° 

It is impossible to discuss in this context why the 
Chinese Nationalists found Joffe’s assertions more cred- 
ible than the official Communist doctrine, which clearly 
stated that the Communists could, and should, establish 
their power by setting up soviets even in the most back- 
ward countries of the East.*° Here it will suffice to point 
out that what the Communists say depends on whom they 
say it to: demagogic ideas, it is expected, will guide the 
actions of their present and potential allies, and the gen- 
uinely held ideas, it is expected, will guide their own be- 
havior. Both types of ideas are part of a single whole. 
The demagogic ideas are also based on the Communists’ 
appraisal of the facts; but they depict the present as well 
as the future in an intentionally misleading way. The 
genuinely held ideas are far more complex and far more 
deeply rooted in Communist theory. Having undergone 
a long development, they present many problems of 
meaning and terminology. They include constantly and 
openly repeated tenets (on private property, capitalism, 
imperialism, colonies, class struggle, socialism, etc.), 
but also tenets that are stated in public only rarely because 
they expose the Communists’ ultimate attitude toward 


social forces which they may temporarily wish to mollify, 
neutralize, or support. 


Esoteric Evaluations 


According to Lenin, private property makes people 
“beasts of prey.” *2 In particular it transforms imperial- 
ist capitalists into “wild beasts.” 82 Of course, Lenin’s 
thesis does not mean that all members of the bourgeoisie 
must, like dangerous animals, be summarily killed off 
(some may be temporarily pacified by compensatory pay- 


°9 Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, selected and edited by 
Jane Degras, Oxford University Press, London, 1951, Vol. I, 
p. 370. ; 

80 See Lenin, SW, Vol. X, pp. 198 f., 241 f. These ideas were 
set forth at the Second Congress of the Communist International 
(1920), and they were quickly translated into many languages. 
Lenin’s “Soviet” thesis was restated in 1922 by Safarov at the 
First Congress of the Toilers of the Far East in a speech which 
was published in Chinese on November 8, 1922 in No. 9 of 
the Communist weekly, Hsiang-tao Chou-pao. Obviously then, 
in the case of Dr. Sun the problem was not one of lack of 
knowledge, but rather of deficient knowledge combined with 
wishful thinking. In view of the continued importance of the 
Communists’ use of nationalist movements, the experience of the 
Chinese nationalists deserves our most serious study. 

81See Lenin, SVG, Vol. XXV, p. 523. 

82 Ibid., Vol. XXII, p. 597. 


ments ** and some with special abilities may be employed 
for a while and even paid lavishly) .** But it does justify 
the physical annihilation of all non-submissive capitalists 
and continuing suspicion even of those “bourgeois” who 
have cast their lot with the Communists. 

Lenin’s “wild beast” formula legitimized social geno- 
cide just as Hitler’s ‘Untermenschen” (subhumans) 
formula legitimized racial genocide. Its potential targets 
were not only “imperialistic” capitalists, but members of 
any social group who in Lenin’s terms could be associated 
with a bourgeois position. From 1919 Lenin had been 
voicing his sympathy with the German struggle against 
the Versailles treaty, which had placed Germany in “a 
position of colonial dependence,” ** but in these same 
years he was insisting that the ‘‘overthrow” of the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie by the Communists was more important 
than the liquidation of the Versailles treaty. And, as 
stated above, his attitude toward the national bourgeoisie 


of the colonial countries of the East was equally two- 
faced. 


Stalin clearly expressed the Communists’ esoteric at- 
titude toward their bourgeois allies in the national libera- 
tion movement when, on April 5, 1927, in a confidential 
speech before Moscow party functionaries, he declared: 
“We shall use the Chinese [national} bourgeoisie and 
then throw it away like a squeezed lemon.” *? Again, in 
1938, Khrushchev voiced the Communist attitude toward 
“bourgeois” nationalists who, after the Communists had 
seized power, continued to strive for the national free- 
dom they had been promised. In a number of statements 
—which he and his emissaries are careful not to publi- 
cize in the non-Communist countries of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America—he called these bourgeois nationalists 
“despicable” and pledged that he would spare no effort 
in “annihilating” them.** 

Lenin considered the peasantry the most important ally 
in his “bourgeois-democratic” revolution. Even after he 
had fully developed his new strategic concept (in 1906), 
he still commented on the reactionary trend inherent in 
the proprietary position of the peasants, but for the most 
part he kept from disclosing his profound hostility to 
them as representatives of this trend. However, from 


38 [bid., Vol. XXIII, pp. 597 f. 

84 Lenin, SW, Vol. IX, p. 201. 

85 Ibid., Vol. X, p. 182. 

86 Tbid., Vol. X, p. 118. 

87 The text of Stalin’s speech remained unpublished, but this and 
other parts of it were given by Trotsky, whose citations were 
not challenged by Stalin or his henchmen. See Die Chinesische 
Frage (Auf dem 8. Plenum der Exekutive der Kommunistischen 
Internationale, Mai 1927), Hamburg-Berlin, 1928, p. 36. 

38 Lazar Pistrak, The Grand Tactician, Praeger, New York, 1961. 
pp. 147; cf. p. 150. 
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1918-1921, when the Russian peasants strongly resisted 
the grain policy of the Soviet regime, he temporarily 
abandoned his restraint. He then called the peasants 
“capitalists,” *° “the last capitalist class,” 4° and “our 
main {internal} enemy” ; ¢* and he associated them with 
other groups that ‘‘capitalist” private property transforms 
into ‘“‘wild beasts.” 4 

To be sure, the Soviet regime could not afford to 
make all peasants victims of social genocide; their man- 
power was needed to maintain the agrarian economy. 
Hence, spectacular terror against a scapegoat minority 
(the ‘“‘kulaks’””) was used to intimidate the mass of the 
rural population. For this purpose, Lenin’s esoteric view 
of the peasants provided a perfect guide to action. 

Lenin’s esoteric view of the workers is spelled out in 
the crucial presentation of his organizational ideas, W hat 
is to be Done (1902). His followers avoid citing the 
decisive passages, but they consider the pamphlet one of 
his major works—that is, they make its study compulsory 
for ail Communist cadres.4# According to What is to be 
Done, the workers, if left to their own devices, would 
not go beyond trade unionism which, being nothing 
more than a class version of “bourgeois politics,” + 


39 Lenin, SUG, Vol. X XV, p. 587. 

40 Lenin, SW, Vol. IX, p. 231. 

41 Lenin, SW¥G, Vol. XXII, p. 560. 

42 Ibid., Vol. XXV, pp. 116 f. 

43 For the handling of this issue under Stalin, see History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), New York, 
1939, pp. 36 f., 140; under Khrushchev, see Geschichte der 
Kommunistischen Partei der Sowjetunion, Berlin, 1960. pp. 62 f. 
44 Lenin, SW, Vol. II, pp. 52 f., 112. 
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“means the ideological enslavement of the workers to the 
bourgeoisie.” © And while Lenin admitted that the 
working class gravitates toward socialism, he asserted 
that “the more widespread (and continuously revived in 
the most diverse forms) bourgeois ideology spontane- 
ously imposes itself upon the working class still more.” 4 
Thus, without proper guidance by the socialist party— 
which in turn is led by Marxistically trained intellec- 
tuals #7—“the labor movement becomes petty and inev- 
itably becomes bourgeois.” 4® 

This argument paves the way for the creation of a 
new ruling elite whose class character Lenin and the 
Leninists fail to define. At the same time, it emphasizes 
the “bourgeois”’ inclination of all labor that is not led by 
Communists. In fact, it views these workers as so mis- 
directed that any repressive measures against them and 
their leaders are justified. The wholesale persecution of 
democratic labor leaders in the Baltic states and East 
European satellite countries and the violent oppression 
of the anti-Communist workers from Kronstadt to Buda- 
pest follow consistently from Lenin’s ‘“‘bourgeois”’ inter- 
pretation of all non-Communist-led labor. 

Obviously, whoever wants to understand Communist 
policy is duty bound to study Communist doctrine. He 
is duty bound to study it systematically and in depth— 
with full concern for its esoteric as well as its exoteric 
aspects. 


45 Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 62. 

46 Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 64, note. 
47 Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 53. 

48 [bid., Vol. Il, p. 11. 
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Marxism Revisited 


Marxism: A Historical and Critical Study, 
by George Lichtheim. 
F. A. Praeger, New York, 1961. 


Marxism: The View From America, 
by Clinton Rossiter. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1960. 


The Unfinished Revolution: An Essay on the Sources 
of Influence of Marxism and Communism, 

by Adam B. Ulam. 

Random House, New York, 1960. 


Reviewed by Peter Demetz 


MINERVA’S OWL flies out at dusk, Mr. Lichtheim 
believes with Hegel: only since Marxism has petrified, 
he maintains, has it become a proper subject of aca- 
demic studies. One would be tempted to believe these 
consoling words if Mr. Lichtheim had not reminded 
us of the fact that Viennese university professors 
(Bohm-Bawerk, Masaryk) started lecturing about Marx- 
ist theory in the nineties of the last century and thus 
founded a continuous tradition to which the most 
recent British and American contributions belong. 
Perhaps one should not ignore the geographical 
divergences in Marxist studies and their consequences. 
In France the younger academic philosophers try to 
harmonize Marxism and Existentialism; in Western 
Germany the young neo-leftist intellectuals (a nouvelle 
vague of sorts) give expression to their anger with 
industrial civilization, with Adenauer and nearly every- 
body, in a language of resuscitated Marxist mythology; 
and it seems to have become the unique responsibility 
of British and American scholars to continue criticizing 
and understanding Marxism soberly and dispassionately, 
from the wholesome distance that yields productive 
insights. The Anglo-Saxon scholar has little concern 
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with ontology, but a long and vital experience bearing 
on the dignity of the individual: he does not have 
to shed Hegelianism since he never really absorbed it. 


Yet this functional pragmatism suffers from its 
hereditary vices too. Only grudingly, it seems, does 
the American scholar approach the ideological subject; 
there is little patience with the intrinsic fascination of 
ideas. It is rather disturbing to find Professor Ulam, 
a writer of critical acumen, pronouncing on philo- 
sophical tradition as if he were an orthodox disciple 
of Franz Mehring. “It is difficult for us in the West,” 
he writes, “to admit and understand how real, live 
human beings can be affected in their behavior .. . 
by something somebody scribbled a century before 

. . .” This is a rather discouraging and reductive view 
of the West: are we all to be Gradgrinds, crying for 
facts, facts, and nothing but facts? And does not such 
an excessively anti-philosophical attitude put additional 
obstacles in the way of the inquiring mind intent upon 
watching an intellectual phenomenon growing on He- 
gelian soil? 

Fortunately, neither social nor political scientists sub- 
mit, in practice, to these hesitations. Mr. Ulam com- 
pletely ignores his anti-philosophical qualms and offers 
an admirable analysis of the different strains of Marx- 
ism. And once he has apologized for discussing such 
an outlandish subject as Marxism, Professor Rossiter— 
by temperament and interest deeply committed to the 
native American intellectual tradition—also comes down 
to a fruitful discussion of Marx’s concept of alienation. 


PROFESSOR ULAM applies a sociological method 
reminiscent of the old Friedrich Engels, in which the 
“underlying social and economic forces” are given more 
than their due. It is rewarding to see Marxism become 
the object of a methodological approach based on belief 
in the priority, if not the hegemony, of economic 
interests. Even though Mr. Ulam scrupulously avoids 
the Hegelian category of inevitability, he does seem 
to assume that a particular period of transition from a 
pre-industrial to an industrialized society creates condi- 
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tions which reproduce Marxist ideas and attitudes: 
“every society reaching for industrialization . . . has 
its Marxist period when some of the ideas of Marx are 
relevant to its problems . . .” 

This is a theory for doers rather than for philosophers. 
As the precarious Marxist moment recrystallizes in the 
former colonies and in underdeveloped areas, one has 
a chance to transcend Marxism, not by enlightenment 
alone but above all by pushing the process of indus- 
trialization past the dangerous transitional moment—by 
using, I am tempted to say, an essentially Marxist insight 
in order to transform the conditions favorable to 
Marxism into a higher-level environment in which the 
emergence of a trade-union mentality and its con- 
comitant spontaneous developments (roast beef and 
apple pie, as Sombart says) deprive Marxist ideas of 
their complex charm. The implication of this NEP in 
reverse is, of course, that history repeats itself, or that 
its repetition can be arranged by intelligent economic 
planning. 

But this economistic point of view—though stimu- 
lating to political planners—seems far less fruitful where 
Professor Ulam touches upon the historical develop- 
ment of Marxism. He is absolutely convincing in 
presenting Marxism as a paradoxical synthesis of liberal 
and Hegelian, of pro-industrial and almost Luddite 
strains. But the difficulty is that he relates his views 
on the Marxist “paradox” to his idea of the Marxist 
“moment” which guarantees the virulence of the syn- 
thesis; and the inevitable result is a historical view 
which suffers from a few blind spots. Thus, because 
he relates the original Marxist synthesis (of the 1840's) 
and its reconstitution (around 1914) to the Marxist 
“moments” of German and Russian economic develop- 
ment, Ulam considers the entire development from 
Bernstein to Kautsky—which Lichtheim tends to treat 
as the culmination of Marxist orthodoxy—as a dissolu- 
tion, or perhaps even a decay. Yet I should like to say 
that Professor Ulam’s book strikes me as the most 
provocative and perhaps the most personal among the 
new additions to the Marxist shelf. It is less instructive, 
to be sure, than Mr. Lichtheim’s account, and it does 
not have the clear contours of Professor Rossiter’s 
fervent comparison of political attitudes. But there is a 
richness of original insights, and one senses intellectual 
discipline and the vigor of an energetic mind. 


NOTHING COULD BE farther removed from Ulam’s 
economistic approach than Professor Rossiter’s tradi- 
tionalism rooted in the American and European en- 
lightenment with its beliefs in individual responsibility 
and in the dignity of the self-reliant mind whose choices 
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are not determined solely by economic considerations, 
Professor Rossiter confronts attitudes rather than pure 
ideas and does not want to follow the labyrinthine 
ramifications of intellectual history. Boldly sketching a 
Marxist image of man, a Marxist image of society, and 
very successfully describing the peculiar Marxist temper, 
Professor Rossiter confronts these attitudes and images, 
at every step, with those drawn from a close study of 
the American political tradition as incarnated in the 
writings of Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, and Abraham Lincoln. There 
is, thus, a confrontation of pluralism vs. monism, indi- 
vidualism vs. collectivism, free choice vs. economism— 
in other words, of an essentially 18th-century view of 
man and history against the vices of continental He. 
gelianism. 

Professor Rossiter has certain homiletic leanings, but 
he does not allow his general statements to go un- 
corrected by common sense and the individual phe. 
nomenon. He programmatically remarks that Marxism 
“rushes into head-on collision with almost every prin- 
ciple with which Americans have attempted to explain 
or justify or purify their way of life,” but he never. 
theless admits that there is something in Marxist anti- 
statism with which even the American mind can 


sympathize. And he also acknowledges that there seems | 
to be a good deal in the Marxist analysis of human | 


alienation (as an essential element of the condition 
humaine) that is valid and attractive. In an age when 


tactical considerations of facts tend to blur intellectual | 


distinctions and when the liberal mind has often been 


less than sure of its own traditions, it is reassuring to | 
find a lifelong student of American political tradition | 


drawing the, inevitable dividing lines. However, the 
en bloc confrontation does tend, at least at times, to 
ignore the spheres of a fruitful coincidentia oppositorum 
and to overlook those moments of history in which 
Marxists like Karl Kautsky burned with surprising dem- 


ocratic zeal (as Mr. Lichtheim demonstrates). Since | 


Professor Rossiter’s discussion of Bernstein indicates 
that he is fully aware of these curious possibilities, on¢ 
might perhaps have wished for a critical and equally 
incisive discussion of these intellectual nuances and 
conglomerations which a head-on confrontation inevi- 
tably tends to neglect. 


MR. LICHTHEIM, alone among the political scientists, 
has more qualms about his method than about the sub- 
ject of his book. Most of his introduction is devoted 
to a demonstration of the riches of history, evidently 
because in the age of sociology it has become necessafy 


to defend even a mildly historical approach which con } 
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siders the political, economic and intellectual develop- 
ments upon which theoretical changes depend. If Pro- 
fessor Ulam makes one think of Engels in his later 
years, Mr. Lichtheim proceeds in the traditional Tainean 
manner. 

Yet his history is definitely not of the German alles 
verstehen heisst alles verzeihen variety. Again and 
again Lichtheim shrewdly asks what Marx’s ideas and 
insights “have accomplished in the particular age for 
which they were relevant.” In tracing philosophical 
developments, his careful combination of the critical 
and historical approach does have some impressive ad- 
vantages. For one thing, it enables him to follow the 
slow growth of what Ulam terms the Marxist “paradox,” 
and to penetrate the strains and stresses inside the 
Marxist system which are delineated in strong but mono- 
lithic contours by Professor Rossiter. Even in his treat- 
ment of the original Marxist ‘synthesis’ (1840-1849), 
Lichtheim, unlike Ulam, cunningly separates the con- 
tribution of Karl Marx (consisting of anthropological 
speculations about essence and alienation) from Fried- 
rich Engels’ fascinated interest in English economic life. 

I think Mr. Lichtheim is most successful in that part 
of his book where he rediscovers the “revisionist” in- 
clinations of the later Engels and brings out the theo- 
retical importance of Bernstein, Karl Kautsky, and later 
of Otto Bauer. These are first-rate chapters which truly 
complete and enrich our knowledge of the Marxist 
past. In a certain sense, too, the historian seems to 
know more about the future possibilities of Marxist 
theory than his colleagues who care primarily about 
the practical present. Whereas Professor Rossiter men- 
tions Georgy Lukacs only in passing, Mr. Lichtheim 
gives an account of Lukac’s important writings and 
reminds us that the aging Hungarian philosopher may 
be the only representative and original Marxist mind of 
the older generation. Thus, it would perhaps be unjust 
to describe Lichtheim’s book merely as an introduction 
to a difficult subject, as has been suggested. For it is 
exemplary intellectual history, compact and erudite, and 
sensitively aware of the philosophical potentialities of 
the present moment. 


IN SPITE OF different aims and attitudes, there emerge 
concrete if limited areas of agreement among the three 
authors. The liberal economist, the conservative de- 


fender of native intellectual traditions, and the historian 
all believe that there are important affinities between 
19th-century English liberalism and Marxism; they 
agree that Marx had an “enormous” (the term is Pro- 
fessor Rossiter’s) impact on our thinking about society; 
and none of them disputes that Marx’s insights into 
the mechanics of 19th-century industrialization and 
alienation are valid if separated from further predictions 
and romantic prophecies. Moreover, they all seem to 
agree that Marxist theory has entered an age of sterility: 
Ulam believes in a repetitive emergence of ideas and 
problems under recurrent conditions; Rossiter justly 
remarks that Stalin was the last Marxist “ruler” who 
made any theoretical contribution to the body of doc- 
trine; and Lichtheim, who favors the continental Social 
Democrats, dates the ossification of Marxist thinking 
from the moment when the Marxist center of action 


shifted from Berlin, or Vienna, farther to the East of the 
continent, 


OF COURSE, one could immediately ask whether theo- 
retical vitality has any necessary correlation to political 
power, and vice versa. Political power, as the National 
Socialists amply demonstrated, can be built on intel- 
lectual trash; and Marxist power, in political and im- 
perialist terms, seems to date from the very moment 
of Marxism’s theoretical decay. Again, one may ask 
whether theoretical vitality is a matter of continuous 
growth, whether political theories really grow like 
plants. Quite possibly, political theories mature by a 
process of jumps, mutations, of intermittent freezes 
and “thaws” in which the seeds, as Silone has said, 
may often lie dormant for long periods under the 
snow. 

Mr. Lichtheim, although very definite about the irrev- 
ocable sterility of Marxist theory, does turn his atten- 
tion to the seminal writings of Georgy Lukacs; and 
if he had also mentioned Ernst Bloch and Leszek 
Kolakowski, who have become the secret guiding stars 
of many Central and East European intellectuals, he 
might have sharpened the reader's sense of future 
potentialities even more. Official “revisionism” may 
indeed be in its last throes. But the revisionism of the 
catacombs seems to live on, and if it is disregarded, 
any discussion of the vitality or sterility of Marxist 
thought will remain fragmentary and incomplete. 
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China's Intellectuals, Past and Present 


The May Fourth Movement, 
by Chow Tse-tung. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1960. 


Ten Years of Storm, 
by Chow Ching-wen. 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, New York, 1960. 


The Hundred Flowers Campaign 

and the Chinese Intellectuals, 

by Roderick MacFarquhar. 

Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1960. 


Reviewed by George E. Taylor 


IN THE EARLY PART of the 19th century, China was 
presented with the choice of adopting western forms of 
organization or accepting western forms of domination. 
The Philippines and Indonesia had fallen under western 
dominion centuries earlier, and the neighboring states of 
Burma, Malaya, and Indo-China all succumbed later to 
the same fate; but the tough old center of Far Eastern 
civilization, the Middle Kingdom, fought on to the end 
against accepting either alternative. Japan adopted west- 
ern forms of organization and soon shook off the un- 
equal treaty arrangements that were initially imposed 
upon her. But China found the transition to the modern 
world a much more difficult problem. She was strong 
enough to avoid becoming the colony of any one power 
{the British considered the idea of conquest and rejected 
it), but not strong enough to prevent encroachments on 
her sovereig. ty. 

These encroachments were not far-reaching enough to 
break down China’s traditional society; in fact, they were 
often used by the foreign powers as instruments with 
which to maintain it. In India, although British rule did 
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not bring about the “‘only social revolution ever heard of 
in Asia” through the establishment of a property-based 


society, as Marx had predicted, it certainly transformed | 


much of Indian society and imposed some of the institu- 
tions of the modern state. In China, by contrast, the en- 
croachments of the powers probably did far more to 
assist in the undermining of traditional value systems and 
institutions than did British rule in India, but there was 
no compensatory construction of modern institutions. 
The reasons for China’s failure to adjust as rapidly and 
successfully as Japan are complex, but at the risk of over- 
simplification they can be said to lie mainly in the con- 
trast between the two societies. Both countries, in the 


middle of the 19th century, were in a state of internal fF 
crisis, but the crises were different in kind. Due toa f 
massive shift that took place in the class structure and i 
economy of Japan during the long Tokugawa rule, there | 


were new social and political forces at work. This was 


not a repetition of the struggle for power which the [ 
Tokugawa had won in the 17th century; there were new [ 
men with new ideas, many of them culled from contact 
with the West, who were in a position to gain power. | 
In a sense they were a new class. That they attained 7 
power was due to a variety of domestic and international fF 
factors which happened to favor them, but the main § 


point is that they were there and could take advantage of 


the situation. The crisis in China, on the other hand, | 
took the form of the Taiping Rebellion (1850-1864), a f 


devastating civil war which left the Manchus in power 


and, in spite of the superficial flavor of Old Testament 
Christianity, had nothing to offer in the way of institu: § 
tional change or social values that appealed to the domi- f 


nant classes of Chinese society. In most important te- 
spects the crisis had all the earmarks of earlier dynastic 
crises which had resulted in a change of the ruling house 
but not of institutions. 
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LARGELY AS A RESULT of the work of Dr. Karl A ff 


Wittfogel, it is now generally recognized that traditional 
China had little in common with European societies. Its 
distinguishing features were the immense power of the 
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state and the corresponding weakness of the individual ; 
the absence of competing power centers; rule by a non- 
hereditary bureaucracy and gentry selected through an 
examination system; a national system of taxation and a 
mass army; a two-class system with some social mobil- 
ity; intensive agriculture; state responsibility for the con- 
struction and maintenance of public works for the 
control of water, for communication and defense; and a 
state monopoly of the cult of Confucianism. This was 
not a pluralistic or multi-centered society. When the 
police power of the state ceased to be effective, there was 
the possibility of successful revolt but not of revolution, 
for no alternative form of government, no deviant con- 
cept of social relations, could grow under these condi- 
tions. 


For centuries Chinese history was marked by great in- 
stitutional stability. When the Manchu emperor agreed 
to the terms imposed by the British in 1842 and Christian 
doctrines found their way into the Taiping movement, 
the Chinese ruling bureaucracy and gentry rallied to the 
support of the throne, not to preserve the Imperial House 
but to preserve Chinese society. So strong was the state- 
controlled ideology, and so powerful the political struc- 
ture, that it was not until foreign intervention brought 
the examination system to an end and revealed the mili- 
tary weakness of the dynasty that political alternatives 
could arise and new intellectual currents work their way 
into society. 

It is difficult to believe that only forty years ago an 
intellectual revolution occurred which prepared the way 
for both the Nationalist and the Communist movements, 
and that the men who took part in it are today still 
struggling over the future of China. The events of May 
4, 1919—when several thousand students from most of 
the institutions of higher learning in Peking staged a 
demonstration against China’s treatment at Versailles 
and invaded the house of an official accused of being 
pro-Japanese—were the political expression of a move- 
ment which had long been in the making. In Dr. Chow 
Tse-tung’s book we have an extensive analytical study of 
that movement, quite correctly interpreted in the broad 
sense as an intellectual and sociopolitical movement ‘“‘to 
achieve national independence, the emancipation of the 
individual, and a just society by the modernization of 
China.” (pp. 358-9) 

The actual events of May 4 are less important than 


| the setting in which they occurred. This setting was an 


intellectual revolution—a revolution which was led by 
intellectuals, which precipitated an intellectual awaken- 
ing, and which took for granted that modernization 
could come only in the train of intellectual changes. 
“The most important purpose of the movement,” writes 


Dr. Chow, “was to maintain the existence and independ- 
ence of the nation, a goal which had actually generated 
all of the major reforms and revolutions in China since 
the latter half of the nineteenth century.” (p. 359) 

One of the important aspects of the May Fourth 
Movement—using this term broadly to cover the intel- 
lectual currents of the years 1917-1923—was the exten- 
sion of the use of the vernacular in literature, which 
made it easier for more people to read and write, a skill 
formerly limited to the educated class. This was a change 
of enormous significance, for it stimulated the emergence 
of new writers and led to an increase in the volume of 
books and ephemeral literature. The name of Dr. Hu 
Shih is prominently associated with this movement as 
well as with the wholesale attack on Confucian traditions 
and values and the popularization of western science and 
philosophical materialism. 


DURING THESE YEARS Bertrand Russell, John 
Dewey, and the Soviet agent Voitinsky were in China 
for varying periods of time. Voitinsky had something 
to do with Ch’en Tu-hsiu’s conversion to dialectical ma- 
terialism, and the beginning of the Chinese Communist 
movement. The influence of Russell and Dewey is 
harder to trace, although Dr. Chow gives much careful 
attention to this problem. In fact, his chapter on the 
Ideological and Political Split is of very great interest, 
based as it is on extensive documentation presented with 
a keen analytical feel for the material and the period. If 
there is anyone still dubious about the importance of 
ideas in the making of history, a reading of this chapter 
with its careful analysis of the fateful split in the May 
Fourth Movement should resolve that doubt. 

The split has sometimes been represented in personal 
terms as between Hu Shih, the independent thinker, and 
Ch’en Tu-hsiu, the Communist; and the fact that the 
Communists are now in power has led some to feel that 
Russell, Dewey, and their Chinese friends had little to 
offer as against Voitinsky and the Chinese Communists. 
The record hardly bears this out. It is not easy for a 
society of the type we have described to transform itself 
into a liberal democracy, but until 1937 China still had 
the choice. If it had not been for the Sino-Japanese War 
which then intervened, it is difficult to see how the Com- 
munists could have risen to power. Today, as might be 
expected, Mao claims the May Fourth Movement as his 
own, a part of the world revolution of the proletarian 
class; Hu Shih is a “traitor,” Ch’en is eliminated because 
of his ““Trotskyism,” and Russell is an “imperialist spy.” 

The liberals, it is clear, were in the most difficult posi- 
tion of all. While rejecting the Communists, they found 
it hard to ally themselves with the nationalists and tradi- 
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tionalists because they were committed to an almost com- 
plete rejection of the old value system. Forced to choose, 
they had to choose the nationalists, but they must feel 
that in a very real sense they were doubly betrayed. 


THE DEBT we owe Dr. Chow Tse-tung for his brilliant 
analysis of the May Fourth Movement becomes all the 
more apparent when we turn to the other two books 
under review, which deal with the Chinese Communists 
in power. Chow Ching-wen, a founder of the Demo- 
cratic League, offers us the story of an intellectual in the 
liberal tradition who took his chances with the Com- 
munist regime, held high office under it for eight years 
—though without real power—and finally escaped to 
Hong Kong in 1957. Why should a man who was not 
a Communist, and who by his own account saw through 
much of the Communists’ propaganda, have joined them 
in the new regime? The reasons, says Chow, are quite 
simple. The headquarters of the Democratic League had 
moved to Hong Kong for refuge during the last part of 
the civil war; then, after the Communists took power, 
the headquarters returned to Peking, and Chow, who had 
remained in Hong Kong, became lonely. Although he 
had criticized the Communists, he “felt that, through 
peaceful negotiations, a coalition government might 
really be formed.” However, he adds, “I discovered too 
late that I had been deceived...” (pp. 40-41) The 
minor parties were simply used as tools by the Com- 
munists, especially to maintain contact with the intel- 
lectuals and other non-Communist groups and to per- 
suade foreign countries that there was a coalition govern- 
ment. 

There is little new in all this, but it is good to have 
it come directly from one who was part of the drama 
and had something to do with events in a critical period. 
The book is rich in first-hand impressions of the Com- 
munists in action. It is particularly good on the com- 
munes, which Dr. Chow believes to have been established 
partly because of the failure of the agricultural coopera- 
tives and partly because the regime wanted to be ready 
for war. It offers excellent vignettes of the methods used 
by the party to control thought and politics, of self- 
criticism, the “‘liquidation” of thoughts (the Liang Su- 
ming incident is very revealing), and the Communist 
code of ethics. In the author’s lexicon of Communist 
terms, “socialist humanism” means the right of party 
members to kill anyone they please; “criticism and self- 
criticism” signifies the disclosure of all information 
about one’s private life, to be used as evidence for one’s 
subsequent arrest; ‘‘patriotism” denotes the self-love of 
the new privileged class. In as personal and sincere a 
narrative as we are likely to find, the author paints a 
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devastating picture of a new ruling class ruthlessly at war 
with its own people, but he is realistic enough to avoid 
any easy predictions of its demise. 


CHOW CHING-WEN’S story is a cogent personal testi- 
monial to the fact that intellectual integrity still survives 
in China despite the Communists, and Roderick Mac. 
Farquhar’s volume extensively treating the shortlived 
“hundred flowers” movement of 1957 furnishes well- 
documented evidence that Chow is not alone. The quo- 
tations in MacFarquhar’s book, taken directly from the 
Chinese Communist press, are divided into two parts: 
those which actually came out during the “blooming” 
period, and those which the party press later cited and 
attacked during the “anti-rightist’” campaign. Chairman 
Mao, it will be recalled, had let it be known early in 
1957 that all were free to speak up in criticism of the 
regime. After much initial hesitation, a flood of criticism 
poured forth, continuing up to June 8 when Mao 
ordered the counter-attack to begin. This was marked by 
violent public denunciations of the critics and, in central 
China, by the execution of several students. Why did 
Mao do it? 

Chow Ching-wen, who personally lived through these 
developments before his flight from Communist China, 
believes that the “hundred flowers” movement was a 
deliberate trick from the very beginning, and that it was 
no accident that some of the heaviest blows of the anti- 
rightist campaign fell on the leaders of the small non- 
Communist parties. Indeed, the origin of the phrase, 
“Let a Hundred Flowers Bloom,” would not suggest a 
disingenuous attitude, for—as recorded in the Ching 
Hua Yuan—it was the cynical and imperious command 
given by the cold-blooded Empress Wu of T’ang to the 
flower fairies to bloom for her—which they did. But 
Mr. MacFarquhar, who incidentally refers to the phrase 
as Mao’s own invention (p. 12), takes the view that 
Mao made a colossal mistake, that it was most unlikely 
that he set a deliberate trap, for “the really believed in 
the fundamental unity of the Chinese people and be- 
lieved that the methods he had employed had preserved 
that unity.” (p. 13) 

MacFarquhar argues that Mao’s speech on contradic- 
tions in February 1957, which preceded the order to 
bloom, was designed to provide the “essential underpin- 
ning for a lasting ‘liberal’ policy that would prevent ten- 
sions within China from increasing to the point where 
revolution of the Hungarian type might break out.” (p. 
9) Actually, according to Mao, the contradiction speech 
had been written twenty years earlier; and it was most 
certainly a rehash of Soviet writings. However, it was 
indeed Hungary that made it imperative to trap potential 
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Chinese trouble-makers into revealing themselves and at 
the same time to purge the Communist Party of sub- 
jectivism, sectarianism and bureaucratism—the evils 
which made its relations with the people more difficult. 
As Geoffrey Hudson points out in his epilogue to the 
book, the Chinese Communists had to avoid the mistake 
of governing in the manner of Rakosi. (p. 301) 
MacFarquhar may be right in thinking that Mao was 
influenced by the two very Chinese ideas of belief in 
the basic unity of the Chinese people and faith in the 
Confucian doctrine that rectification of the conduct of 
officials can make the regime acceptable. But it is diffi- 
cult to see these as the mainsprings of his action. Mao 
is a trained and experienced Communist who knows an 
enemy when he makes one, and when he opens a cam- 
paign by saying that the Chinese people have never been 
more united, his words should not be taken at face value. 
He may not have fully anticipated the violence of the re- 
action against the party and the regime; but at the same 
time he must have been reassured by the lack of evidence 


) of any political organization based on a strong political 
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The Rise of Khrushchev 


The Grand Tactician: Khrushchev’s Rise to Power, 
by Lazar Pistrak. 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1961. 


Khrushchev: A Political Portrait, 
by Konrad Kellen. 


? Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1961. 


Reviewed by Martin Ebon 


THE READER HAS a choice between two up-to-date 
biographies of Nikita S. Khrushchev, each useful and 
! enlightening in its own way. Mr. Pistrak’s study em- 
phasizes the careful employment of Soviet source ma- 





A writer and lecturer on communism and Soviet affairs, 
Mr. Ebon is the author of Malenkov: Stalin’s Suc- 
cessor (McGraw-Hill, New York, 1953). 





theory and program. Mao was playing from strength. 
“There need be no fear,” he declared, “that the policy 
of a hundred flowers will yield poisoned fruit. Some- 
times it is necessary even to have this poisoned fruit to 
know what it is that we are fighting against . . . it is 
not enough to attack reactionaries. We must know ex- 
actly what the reactionaries want and what they repre- 
sent. . . .” (Quoted by Sydney Gruson in the New 
York Times, June 13, 1957, p. 275.) 

The flowers that bloomed in the Chinese spring of 
1957, as reported in MacFarquhar’s very useful volume, 
tell us a great deal about the tensions and pressures 
within a Communist state, but they offer few clues as to 
how it can be overthrown. It is clear that the generation 
of May Fourth Chinese of liberal persuasion who decided 
to take a chance with the Communists remains a thorn 
in the side of the Peking regime. But at the same time, 
their colleagues who fled to Taiwan still face the same 
problem of consolidating their uneasy alliance with the 
Nationalists that they faced before the Communist con- 
quest of the mainland. 


terial, while Mr. Kellen’s work is more journalistic in 
style. In fact, the two volumes supplement each other, 
and Kellen’s book was submitted to Pistrak for checking 
before publication. But the differing interpretations and 
emphasis of the two authors are in themselves helpful 
in that they throw light on Khrushchev’s character and 
career from different angles. 

Both authors cite Khrushchev’s humble beginnings, 
his skill and ruthlessness as a Communist Party official, 
his success in making himself useful to Stalin, his even- 
tual denunciation of Stalin and of the “cult of person- 
ality” —and his subsequent creation of a new cult glori- 
fying his own personality and strengthening his position 
within the party and the state. The varied facets of 
Khrushchev’s personality as he displays them on the 
world scene have frequently puzzled political and psycho- 
logical analysts. Yet there are elements in his career 
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that form the bases for his sometimes seemingly con- 
tradictory modes of behavior. In tracing that career 
against the background of surrounding men and events, 
the two authors provide exceedingly useful refresher 
courses in the history of the Bolshevik regime, and their 
biographies supply much information on the tactics and 
personalities of Soviet leaders that will be of special 
interest to new generations of students of Russian affairs. 

Pistrak calls attention to the rather Stalinist tendency 
of Khrushchev’s official biographers to engage in what 
might politely be called retroactive falsification. He 
notes that apart from the bits and pieces of information 
that Khrushchev personally has volunteered about him- 
self and his family, sixteen official or semiofficial bio- 
gtaphical sketches of the Soviet leader have appeared, all 
of them suffering from exaggerations and even con- 
tradictions. Pistrak points out that the new official party 
history published in 1958-59 practically obliterated its 
predecessor, which for twenty years had been ‘“‘publi- 
cized as the fundamental textbook of the Communist 
movement and . . . disseminated in tens of millions of 
copies in almost every language of the world.” He adds: 


Now that version of history is no longer valid. In the new 
version, for example, many of the fables about Stalin’s deeds 
that once adorned the Party’s history have been extirpated, 
and in this latest version some of Stalin’s victims have re- 
appeared while at the same time the names of those purged 
by Khrushchev have vanished. 


KHRUSHCHEV’S BIOGRAPHERS do not claim that 
he was a Donets miner like his father, although Khru- 
shchev himself has made this claim several times, presum- 
ably to give himself the proletarian glamor of a working- 
class background. The official accounts now assert that 
he played an active role in the pre-1917 Russian labor 
movement, but Pistrak points out that there are no entries 
in Soviet encyclopedias and political dictionaries to sup- 
port this assertion. He also remarks that “unlike his 
former associate, Malenkov, the Khrushchev of the Civil 
War period, 1918-20, is as shadowy as the Khrushchev 
of the prewar Donets turmoil.” 

At the age of twenty-seven Khrushchev was dis- 
charged from the Red Army and entered the Workers’ 
Faculty of the Donets Mining Technical School. There 
he first became secretary of the party cell with the as- 
signment of strengthening “the political leadership of 
the Party,” and from 1923 to 1925 served as politruk 
(political guide). After graduating in 1925, he engaged 
in full-time party work rather than continuing his stud- 
ies, attending two major party congresses that same 
year. One of these was the Fourteenth All-Union Party 
Congress (December 1925), which cemented Stalin’s 
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hold on the party by a vote of 599 to 65 (on the con. 
troversial issue of his policies for dealing with agricul. 
tural problems). 


During the following year (1926) the Stalinist party 
machine purged the Ukrainian party of oppositionist and 
non-Stalinist elements. Khrushchev was transferred in 
1928 from Stalino to Kiev and in 1929 attended the 
Second All-Ukrainian Party Conference at Kharkov, 
where he spoke in the standard Stalinist manner of the 
day, attacking the “right deviationists” of the Bukharin 
group. In the second book under review, Kellen writes: 


In the five years from Lenin’s death in 1924 until Bu. 
kharin’s fall in 1929, Khrushchev was to see Stalin subdue all 
those standing in the way of his exclusive personal leader. 
ship, both one by one and collectively, using a most ingenious 
system of making and breaking alliances and of strangling 
former allies in the net of newly emerging Communist 
semantics. . . .Thirty years later Khrushchev, using the same 
methods, would need exactly the same time—five years— 
from Stalin’s death in 1953 until Bulganin’s fall in 1958, to 
defeat all those standing in his own way to undisputed lead- 
ership in the Soviet Union. 


In 1929 Khrushchev moved from Kiev to Moscow, 
and from then on his rise in the party hierarchy was 
rapid. Between 1931 and 1935 he held a succession of 
progressively more important positions in the Moscow 
city and provincial party organizations, culminating in 
March 1935 with his designation’ as First Secretary of 
both the city and provincial Party Committees. Mean- 
while, he had already become a member of the party's 
Central Committee in February 1934. In 1938 he was 
named an alternate member of the Politburo and became 
a full member the following year, replacing Pavel P. 
Postyshev, who had fallen victim to the Stalinist purge. 
Thus, writes Kellen rather melodramatically, Khn- 
shchev, “‘sailing skillfully on the stormy waters of the 
time, was rather the ghoul than the murderer,”’ whose 
‘intense efforts on behalf of the Vozhd and the Great 
Purge had been generously rewarded.” 


PISTRAK AND KELLEN both narrate the story of the 
record-breaking construction of the Moscow subway, in 
which Khrushchev was instrumental. Pistrak notes that 
“lives and health were sacrificed” in this effort to build 
a show-piece of Communist construction. But perhaps 
the most important section of either book is that which 
deals with Khrushchev’s famous anti-Stalin speech at the 
20th Party Congress of February 1956, placing it against 
the background of his own role during the period of the 
Stalinist purges. Here Pistrak is at his best, both as 4 
historian and as an analyst of current affairs. He notes 
Khrushchev’s accusation that Stalin originated the com 
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cept of “enemy of the people” in order to attack his own 
antagonists, and then goes on to cite incidents where 
Khrushchev himself had used this phrase in the service 
of Stalin. Though not given to superlative forms of ex- 
pression, Pistrak writes: 


No Communist leader, dead or alive, showed greater zeal in 
turning this Purge into the greatest blood bath ever con- 
ducted by any group of men against their comrades. 


Because the most recent events of Khrushchev’s life 
are as Current as today’s newspaper headlines, the value 
of both works lies primarily in their narration and analy- 
sis of the Soviet leader’s early career. The authors agree 
that Khrushchev survived the Stalinist era because he had 
the skill and opportunism to trim his sails to the chang- 
ing winds of Stalin’s intrigues. They also share the 
belief that Khrushchev has not deviated one iota from 


the Communist aim of world domination, but that he has 
learned from Stalin’s mistakes; that he is less rigid both 
at home and abroad, and more skillful in playing upon 
the hopes and wishful thinking of those who fail to see 
through the changing tactics of ‘“Khrushchevism.” 

In summing up his view of the Soviet leader, Kellen 
writes that Khrushchev “does not understand the West- 
ern world” but thinks he does, and that this creates cer- 
tain weaknesses and delusions. Pistrak concludes that 
Khrushchev follows “a policy of adaptation to reality 
without making compromises about the final goal,” and 
that therefore “the main problem the free world faces 
today is how to resist Communism in its new attire, a 
smooth-faced and smooth-tongued enemy whose weapon 
is not open assault, but organized hypocrisy, planned 
deception, and concealed infiltration.” 
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Notes and Views 





Recent Changes in Soviet Economic Organization 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE of the Soviet 
economic planning organization is once again undergoing 
change. Seeking a “more successful solution of economic 
problems arising within the limits of the separate sovnar- 
khoz regions,” the Soviet government decided on April 26, 
1961, to create seventeen “large economic areas,” each 
headed by a “council for coordination and planning.” 1 Ac- 
cording to official sources, these councils “will work out 
recommendations and suggestions for the most expedient 
utilization of productive funds and natural and labor re- 
sources of a given sovnarkhoz region, in the interest of the 
development of industry and transportation of the sovnar- 
khoz region and of the entire economy of the country.” 2 
In effect, a new level of authority has been interposed be- 
tween the sovnarkhozy and the Gosplan apparatus in Mos- 
cow. The reorganization is presented as a series of “scientific 
measures” for “improving territorial planning” and for “‘ac- 
celerating the country’s rate of economic development.” * 

It may be recalled that the sweeping decentralization of 
the Soviet economic setup in the summer of 1957 was ex- 
pected to achieve exactly the same ends. What, then, may 
be the reasons behind this latest move? 

Experience has shown that the Soviet economy labors 
under two major and, as a rule, contradictory pressures. 
On the one side is the need for efficiency; on the other, the 
ideological commitments of the Communist Party. For the 
last thirty odd years, the Soviet leadership has considered 
centralized planning and control not only the sine qua non 
of the “planned and proportional development of a 
people’s economy,” * but also the main means of increasing 
efficiency. Yet, time and again, the Soviet leaders have dis- 
covered that centralized planning and control do not neces- 
sarily improve efficiency. 


1§. Tokarev and P. Alampiev, ‘“Voprosy razvitiia ekonomi- 
cheskykh raionov”; (Problems of Development of Economic 
Regions), Planovoe khoziaistvo, No. 7, July 1961. 

2 Ibid. 

8P. Alampiev and V. Kistanov, “Krupnyie economicheskye 
raiony SSSR” (Large Economic Areas of the USSR), Ekonomi- 
cheskaia gazeta, May 28, 1961. 

4 Bolshaiia sovetskaia entsiklopedia, vtoroe izdaniie, 1955. pp. 
180-184. 
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True, during the initial stages of capital accumulation, 
totalitarian control of an economy by a political elite may 
lead, in spite of wastefulness and inefficiency, to a marked 
increase of aggregate production in the sectors favored by 
the men who command the allocation of resources. Thus, 
the centralization of planning and control, which in the 
Soviet Union reached its apogee during Stalin’s rule, did 
serve the primary objective of rapidly developing heavy in- 
dustry through a forced allocation of physical and human 
resources. To insure compliance with the draconian meas- 
ures needed to force the expansion of the industrial base, 
Stalin relied heavily on coercion. His successors, however, 
were forced for a number of reasons to divest themselves 
of many of the Stalinist instruments of direct repression.5 
They were, thus, faced with the problem of how to im- 
prove efficiency and maintain high rates of production in 
the favored sectors of the economy by other means—and 
this, without abandoning their basic ideological tenets. 


IN THE SUMMER of 1957, Khrushchev launched his 
major reform by liquidating some 33 economic ministries 
and interposing instead, between the operational level of 
plant management and the central apparatus of the Gos- 
plan, 105 regional economic councils known as sovnar- 
khozy.© The reform was clearly aimed at curbing “de- 
partmentalism” on the one hand, and top-heavy central 
control on the other. (In addition, the reorganization was 
expected to increase the role of the party and decrease the 
influence of the bureaucracy in the economic life of the 
country.) As several publications implied at the time,’ the 
various economic ministries had been guilty of creating sep- 
arate administrative empires which often operated at cross 
purposes. Factories under the jurisdiction of one ministry, 
in order to avoid delays and assure the fulfillment of their 


5 See, for example, P. S. Ramashkin, “O roli ubezhdeniia i 
prinuzhdeniia v sovietskom gosudarstve” (The Role of Persua- 
sion and Coercion in the Soviet State), Sovetskoe gosudarstvo 
i pravo, No. 2, 1960. 

6 See Alec Nove, “Soviet Industrial Reorganization,” Problems 
of Communism, November-December, 1957. 

7 Pravda, April 6 and 15, 1957; Partiinaia zhizn, No. 7, 1957. 
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planned obligations, often hoarded supplies and created 
unnecessary stockpiles of raw materials needed by other 
economic units. With plan fulfillment always the iron 
criterion of success, no manager could afford to rely on the 
benevolent cooperation of other enterprises committed to 
similar autarkic practices. Furthermore, as long as the 
production targets were set mainly in quantitative terms, 
quality could not but suffer. All these deficiencies could 
be tolerated under the conditions of forced industrializa- 
tion, but with the gradual levelling-off of the development 
and postwar recovery requirements during the 1950's, the 
time had come for increased emphasis on improving the 
qualitative as well as the quantitative aspect of production 
through greater efficiency. 

While departmentalism was viewed as one of the causes 
of inefficiency, the over-centralized planning apparatus of 
the Stalinist period was identified as another. The planners 
in Moscow had often failed to take local needs and po- 
tentialities into account, mostly because of insufficient in- 
formation. Students of Soviet affairs are familiar with 
many examples of supplies shipped over great distances to 
markets which could have been served by factories or 
mines located nearby. There had been repeated complaints 
about delays caused by the necessity of referring even 
minor matters to distant Moscow authorities for final deci- 
sion. Khrushchev thus had to find a solution compatible 


with his ideological commitment to a planned economy— 
and that excluded adoption of the corrective mechanism 
of a freely adjusting market. The instrument he devised 
was the sovnarkhoz. Recent evidence shows, however, that 
the sovnarkhozy have not lived up to the expectations of 
the Soviet leadership. Misallocation, waste, and depart- 
mentalism were not eliminated, and this for several rea- 
sons. One of them was the irrational drawing of sovnar- 
khoz boundaries. The territorial jurisdiction of eleven of 
the sovnarkhozy coincides with the boundaries of the 
smaller union republics; another thirteen sovnarkhozy ate, 
in effect, subdivisions of the Ukrainian, Uzbek, and Kazakh 
republics. Even in the RSFSR, with few exceptions, the 
boundaries of the sovnarkhozy match those of existing 
oblasti. But, as Dr. Alampiev, head of the Department for 
the Study of Productive Resources of the USSR State 
Economic Council, has pointed out, 


. . . the boundaries of republics, which have been determined 
mainly on a nationality basis, do not always correspond ac- 
curately to modern economic boundaries. Moreover, re- 
publics vary greatly in respect to scale of production and 


8 Pravda, Feb. 6, 1961; Sovetskaia Rossiia, Feb. 7, 1961; 
Pravda, Feb. 8, 1961; Izvestia, March 13, 1961. See also speech 
by Georgian Party First Secretary Mzhavanadze, as reported by 
Tbilisi Radio, March 18, 1961. 
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population. As for the sovnarkhozy, of which there are 
more than 100, they can hardly be used as a basis for eco- 
nomic planning on a national scale.® 


REALITY HAS AGAIN defied Soviet preoccupation with 
neat formulas. Admittedly, the planning procedures under 
the sovnarkhoz system appeared very impressive on paper. 
In fact, however, the new administrative organization 
failed to eliminate the inefficiencies of centralized control 
while contributing to an even greater degree of depart- 
mentalization. Misallocation, which during the Stalinist 
period was largely due to misinformation about local con- 
ditions, has now been compounded by the willful mis- 
representation of facts by local authorities. Under the 
sovnarkhoz system, the Gosplan in Moscow formulates so- 
called “preliminary estimates” for the following year and 
then forwards them to the sovmarkhozy for study and 
evaluation. The sovnarkhoz authorities, in turn, invite 
comments and suggestions by the individual managers of 
the various industrial and agricultural establishments on 
the operational level. Eventually, the revised estimates are 
sent back to Moscow. This two-way traffic is usually ini- 
tiated in June and completed by November. The new 
production targets, as finally approved by the Gosplan, are 
transmitted to the sovnmarkhozy and ultimately reach the 
factory managers and the kolkhoz chairmen, who are ex- 
pected to fulfill and overfulfill the plan. This procedure 
has led many managers to under-represent the productive 
capacity of their establishments in order to obtain lower 
production targets. Such false reporting is often abetted by 
the sovnarkhoz authorities themselves, who also wish to 
avoid excessive commitments for their area. The planners 
at the Gosplan in Moscow, on the other hand, are aware 
of this game and inflate their ‘preliminary estimates” in 
the hope that the final figures will represent a happy 
medium. 

That the sovnarkhoz system only exacerbated the prob- 
lem of departmentalization also soon became evident. The 
officials of each sovnmarkhoz showed a marked reluctance 
to provide materials or finished products to other areas.1° 
At the same time, the Soviet press reported many cases of 
laxity, embezzlement, falsification of production figures, 
misappropriation of socialist property, and many other 
“criminal machinations,” often with the connivance, if not 
the direct participation, of high-ranking regional party of- 
ficials.11_ The all too obvious implication was that the 
greater initiative inherent in the sovnarkhoz system was 
being misused. Clearly, the decentralization scheme had 
failed to improve efficiency and instead had created new 
problems. 

The Soviet leadership, formally committed to the over- 
riding goal of surpassing the United States in economic 


® Alampiev and Kistanov, /oc. cit. 

10 Pravda, Sept. 2, 1957; Partiinaia zhizn, No. 7, 1957; Pravda, 
October 8, 1959; Sovetskaia Rossiia, Feb. 8, 1961. 

11 [bid.; also Pravda, Feb. 8, 1961. 
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production, again faced a choice between two alternatives; 
they could delegate wide powers to the managers of in- 
dividual enterprises, increase incentives to higher productiv- 
ity, and provide for the allocation of resources and distri- 
bution of products on the basis of actual needs as expressed 
by effective demand, or they could create large territorial 
administrative units, based on economic factors, with broad 


.planning and administrative responsibilities. The first of 


these alternatives manifestly implied a radical departure 
from the ideological tenets of a “planned socialist economy” 
and, from the Soviet viewpoint, a step backward to “lower 
types of economic organization.” It is hardly surprising 
that the second alternative was chosen. 

The USSR has now been divided into seventeen large 
economic areas—Northwestern, Central, Volga-Viatka, 
Central-Black Soil, Volga, North Caucasian, Ural, West 
Siberian and Far Eastern within the limits of RSFSR; 
Donets-Dnieper, Southwestern and Southern in the 
Ukraine; Western, Transcaucasian, and Central Asian 
(inter-republican) ; and Kazakhstan—and two independent 
economic administrative regions (Belorussia and Mol- 
davia.) The areas vary widely in size since their boundaries 
were drawn mainly on the basis of economic and popu- 
lation considerations (no area contains more than 25 
million people). 

The composition of the councils for coordination and 
planning, which are entrusted with supervisory functions 
over the sovnarkhozy within their areas, is of interest. 
Among the members of each council are: the first secretary 
(or secretaries) of the union republic party organization, 
the krai and oblast party secretaries, the chairman (or 
chairmen) of the union and autonomous republic councils 
of ministers, the chairmen of the £rai and oblast ispolkomy 
(executive committees of the local soviets), the chairman 
(or chairmen) of the republic Gosplan(s) as well as the 
chairmen of the rai and oblast planning committees, and 
the subordinate sovnarkhozy. Also included are repre- 
sentatives of various scientific and technical organizations, 
and participation by the chairmen of the State Economic 
Council and the Gosplan of the USSR is termed obligatory. 
This impressive membership attests to the importance at- 
tached by the Soviet leadership to the planning and co- 
ordinating function of the new councils. 

The hope has been expressed that the new organization 
“will have great potentialities in husbanding economic ef- 
fort and speeding up the rate of development . . . saving 
billions of rubles annually.” 12 Whether indeed it will 
accomplish all this—increase efficiency and do away with 
departmentalism—tremains to be seen. 


12 Alampiev and Kistanov, /oc. cit. 


D. G. Kousoulas 


(Assistant Professor of Government at Howard University, 
Washington, D.C., Mr. Kousoulas is the author of Key to 
Economic Progress, Ballantine Books, New York, 1958, 
and other writings. ) 
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Correspondence 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are welcome to send communications dealing with matters discussed in Problems 
of Communism. Comments should be addressed to the Editors, Problems of Communism, U.S. Information 
Agency, 1776 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


DISARMAMENT OR WAR? 


To THE Epirors: Mr. Richard J. Barnet, in his article “The 
Soviet attitude on Disarmament” (May-June 1961), quotes 
Gen. Nikolai Talensky in support of the thesis that from 
the Soviet standpoint “war will retard but not prevent the 
inevitable march towards communism.” True, Soviet 
writers still pay lip service to the traditional concept that 
in an all-out war communism somehow will survive. But 
General Talensky, presumably with the approval of higher 
authorities, made it abundantly clear in his article that “a 
rocket and nuclear war is dangerous not only for the side 
subject to attack, but suicidal for the aggressor . . . Ac- 
cording to the most conservative estimates, “the number 
of human lives lost in a rocket and nuclear war taking 
place in the probable main theater populated by approxi- 
mately 800 million would amount to 500-600 million 
people. And this is a minimum figure.” And further on: 


The world population would be reduced by one-half as a 
result of a new global war. Moreover, the most active, ca- 
pable and civilized portion would be wiped out. One should 
also remember that the material and technological basis for 
life would be destroyed. 


After this chilling assessment, Talensky’s next statement 
that “humanity would be thrown back and its way to 
communism would become immensely longer” is hardly 
enough, I submit, to support Mr. Barnet’s interpretation. 

Mr. Barnet uses the above quotation from Talensky’s 
article to answer the question, What is (the Soviets’) view 
of the consequences of nuclear war? However, another 
quotation from the same article appears to me more perti- 
nent. It reads: “The development of the technique of 
exterminating people has resulted in a situation that makes 
it impossible to resort to war to solve political disputes, as 
was done throughout the history of mankind.” . . . 

One more point. There seems to be general agreement 
that rejection of all-out war in no way eliminates the 
Soviet determination to exploit and foment what they call 
“wars of liberation,” and to apply at every opportunity the 


various techniques of “peaceful coexistence” (such as sub- 
version, paramilitary action and the like). This may give 
us a clue to the reasons behind their attitude toward a test- 
ban treaty and disarmament. The Soviets apparently real- 
ize that once we all agree to enter the road toward total 
controlled disarmament, we cannot escape the logical con- 
clusion of the whole process—namely, the fundamental 
transformation of the present anarchic framework of the 
international community into an orderly system of law 
buttressed by the necessary machinery for its enforcement. 
The alternatives before the Soviet leadership at the present 
time appear to be these: Should they continue their 
“peaceful-coexistence”-type expansionist policies behind 
the convenient shield of mutual deterrence at the risk of a 
multiplication of countries possessing nuclear capability 
and the concomitant danger of a willful or unpremeditated 
nuclear catastrophe; or, should they enter in earnest the 
road toward complete and controlled disarmament with its 
inescapable corollary of an orderly world which would rule 
out not only overt war but also the subtle techniques of 
expansion toward the fundamental objective of bringing 
“the whole world under the banner of communism’? 
Cumulative evidence leaves the impression that the Soviet 
leadership has decided in favor of the first alternative. A 
change, however, should not be ruled out provided that 
the US pursues a policy which will make the first alterna- 
tive untenable, and the second, however unattractive to 
them ideologically, the only realistic guarantee of their 
own survival. 
Dimitrios G. KOUSOULAS 
Bethesda, Md. 


Mr. BARNET REPLIES: The question I tried to pose was 
not whether the Soviet leaders regard nuclear war as 
catastrophic but whether they regard it as completely in- 
consistent with the realization of their goals. While it is 
true that Khrushchev and other Soviet leaders have often 
asserted that war is no longer a possible method of settling 
international disputes and have emphasized the enormity 
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of a nuclear catastrophe, they have been exceedingly care- 
ful to avoid statements similar to those commonly uttered 
in the West, that nuclear war threatens the survival of all 
human institutions. Thus they do not minimize the antici- 
pated destruction of a nuclear war, but they refuse to 
admit publicly, and probably even to themselves, that a 
nuclear war would mark the total failure of the Commu- 
nist experiment, towards which all their efforts have been 
directed. 

It would appear that under some circumstances—the 
Berlin situation may be an example—the Soviet leaders 
will deliberately choose to create or sustain a high risk of 
nuclear war rather than tolerate what they regard as an 
unsatisfactory political situation. Since the Soviets appear 
well aware of the difficulties of controlling such risks, one 
can conclude that there are some circumstances under 
which they would choose nuclear war over political defeat. 
Such a strategy could be based only on the premise that a 
nuclear holocaust would not spell the inevitable collapse 
of their ideological and political objectives. 


MORE ON THE COMMUNIST UTOPIA 


To THE Epitors: In your May-June issue, in reply to Mr. 
Jacobs’ letter advising you to take the Soviet aim of the 
transition to communism “a bit more seriously” you in- 
clude in your reply the statement that Soviet spokesmen 
have not referred to achieving communism in the present 
generation, and go on to ask, rhetorically, “Or could they 
perhaps mean ‘catching up with America’ in standards of 
living?” 

To take this latter point first, if you would reread 
Khrushchev’s Report to the 21st CPSU Congress, you 
would find that he is absolutely explicit on this point. He 
actually said: 


It would be an over-simplification to believe that when we 
catch up with the United States from the economic point of 
view [i.e. in all-round per capita production, estimated else- 
where in the report as achievable by 1970] this will signify 
the completion of the building of communism. No, this will 
not be the final goal—only a decisive stage in the competition 
with capitalism. 

We are competing with America. But we do not regard 
America as a standard of economic development. For al- 
though it has a highly developed economy, the United States 
is dominated by the vice-ridden capitalist mode of production 
and distribution. While it has a profusion of every kind of 
goods, it also has millions of unemployed, and millions with 
inadequate incomes, who cannot satisfy even their most ele- 
mentary needs. The Communists do not want to imitate that 
order of things... 

When we win in this economic competition with the US, 
we shall only have completed the initial phase of the building 
of communism. The economic level reached in this phase 
will not be the end of our road, but only a halfway station, 
at which we shall have overtaken capitalism’s most de- 
veloped country, leave it behind, and push ahead. 
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But, even in 1970, with similar levels of per capita pro. 
duction, Khrushchev remarks on the differences which 
will already exist in the social utilisation of wealth: 


It should be stressed that although the level of production 
in a capitalist and a socialist country—the United States 
and the USSR, for example—may be the same, the social 
effects of this will be poles apart .. . for under [socialism] 
production is subordinated not to profit-making but to the 
maximum satisfaction of the requirements of all members 
of society. 


From the above quotations it is clear, beyond any shadow 
of doubt, that Soviet spokesmen regard the surpassing of 
the USA in production per capita as a passing phase in 
the development of Communist society, to be greatly sur. 
passed at a later stage. 

Now, as to the achievement of Communist society in 
“our generation.” In fact, there is no conception of a 
sudden entry into a static state called communism. Com- 
munist society is itself regarded as a rapidly evolving 
state of society. But in the same speech Khrushchev said: 
“The youth is already now building communism and will 
subsequently live and work in Communist society, will 
administer all its affairs.” 

A more categorical assertion that this present generation 
will see, and administer, communism, could hardly be 
imagined. 

Moreover, if you will study the very many articles now 
appearing in the Soviet press on developments between 
now and, say, 1980, there are a whole range of concrete 
examples of changes which may be anticipated within this 
period: The reduction of rents (now only about five per- 
cent of earnings) to zero, making housing a free social 
service; the introduction of free meals, first for all school 
children and then for all working people at their canteens; 
free clothing allowances for all (anticipated by Academi- 
cian Strumilin to be feasible round about 1980); free 
municipal transport, and so on. On this last point, it is 
now being freely said in Moscow that in a few more years, 
when the whole underground railway system is operated 
by remote control, the present fare of five kopeks pet 
journey will be abolished. 

Thus, with the increase of Soviet productivity up to and 
beyond the per capita level of the USA, we may expect— 
in this generation—a great many innovations of the kind 
that only a Communist society can operate. 


PaT SLOAN 

Publications Department 

The British-Soviet Friendship Society 
London 


IN Repty: While Mr. Pat Sloan is very conversant with 
Mr. Khrushchev’s speeches and with what is otherwise 
being said in Moscow, he seems to have paid little atten- 
tion to the very statement on which he takes issue with us. 
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We did not say that “Soviet spokesmen have not referred 
to achieving communism in the present generation,” but 
merely stated that the Pravda editorial to which Mr. 
Jacobs had called our attention contained “no explicit 
promise that ‘communism will be achieved in this genera- 
tion’” (Problems of Communism, May-June 1961, p. 58). 
It seemed to us then that between “constructing” com- 
munism (as Pravda put it) and “achieving” communism 
there was a significant difference. Today, despite the 
solemn promise in the new CPSU Draft Program that “the 
present generation of Soviet people will live under com- 
munism,” the ambiguity still persists. We should like to 
quote in this connection from Professor Tucker’s article on 
the Draft Program, published elsewhere in this issue: 


Although it gives solemn assurance that the present genera- 
tion of Soviet people will enter the promised land of Com- 
munist society, the new Program does not specify a target 
date for the entry. Indeed, it is evidently predicated on the 
assumption that this will be a rather long-lived generation 
of Soviet people. For it projects the years 1961-1980 as the 
epoch of full-scale construction of communism, at the end 
of which only the foundations but not the edifice itself will 
have been built. Thus, by 1980 there will have been created 
“the material prerequisites for completing in the subsequent 


period the transition to the communist principle of distribu- 
tion according to needs.” (Italics added.) Communism itself, 
as distinguished from the building of it, lies beyond the 
horizon—an ever-receding utopia. 


THE Epirors 


COMMENT FROM KERALA 


To THE Fpirors: In your January-February issue, I 
found the article written by Henry Pachter about the 
meaning of coexistence very interesting and educative. It 
sheds light on the fact that the doctrine of coexistence is 
a policy of the world Communist movement for mobilizing 
strength against non-Communist nations . . . We Indians 
know very well from our own experience what the appli- 
cation of “peaceful existence” means in practice, when an 
opportunity occurs to the Communists. I congratulate Mr. 
Pachter through this publication and hope that you will 
favor similar articles in future issues .. . 


C. P. ACHUTHAN NAIR 
Kalladipatta, 
Kerala State, India. 
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